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[‘‘ FoRGIvE ME,"DARLING,” WHISPERED RUBY, “YOU KNOW I ONLY DISLIKED HIM BECAUSE I WAS AFRAID FOR YOU.” ] 


THE LOST STAR. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


“‘ Nor hurt! Thank Heaven!” exclaimed the 
Countess fervently, as Harold cautiously with- 
drew the mat. “Ithought the whole place 
was gone! Are you sure you are not burnt?” 
inspecting the damaged dress. ‘‘My poor boy 
did his best to save you.” 

“If it had not been for his scarf she would 
have lost évery ae of her glorious hair,” 
muttered Captain Marston, who had been 
more frightened than he liked to confess; and 
feeling horribly jealous of the two brothers, he 
tried to help Alverley from the floor, ‘‘He is 
not hurt, though his hair is singed.” 

_ Clementina threw herself down beside him 
in some alarm, whilst Harold slowly unwound 
the crimson scarf from Ruby’s neck. Looking 
up at him with grateful eyes, she saw that his 
face was white and bag Peng ; and though he 
had certainly done his best to save her, he did 
not look asif he had enjoyed the office. Chilled 
in her first warm impulse of gratitude, she 





said quietly, with a slight bend of her head, 
“T have tothank you, Mr. Jerningham, for your 
romptitude; please don’t trouble yourself 
urther about me, but see after your brother.” 

‘* Your arms are scorched, though you don’t 
seem to know it.” 

“Yes, Ido,” her lips quivering. ‘‘ But where 
as “4 ‘i le M inva perf 

oor little Marian, inva ect panic of 

terror at having caused disaster, as soon 
as she saw that her verness was 
safe, ran away and hid herself behind the 
sofa, When discovered she rushed forward, 
and buried her face in Ruby’s skirts, sobbing 
as if her heart would break. Putting her 
hand upon her head, Ruby gently consoled her, 
whilst Mrs. Upton, in delight at seeing her 
young friend apparently uninjured, came up 
and gave her a hearty kiss on either cheek, 
‘But, my dear child!” she exclaimed in 
horror, “ you are burnt — up your arms,” 

‘‘I know, there will be plenty of time to see 
to them presently, All I want to be sure of 
is that Lord Alverley did not damage himself.” 

“Nothing serious,” said the Marl, as he 
peered over the crowd which had gathered 





round the sofa on to which his eldest son had 
just been lifted. ‘‘ The truth is that he ought 
never to have come down; he is too weak to 
stand the smallest excitement. I fear your 
dress is quite done for.” 

‘** Yes, quite,” with a rueful glance at what 
had been once her “ best black tulle.” Not a 
scrap of the thinner fabric remained, and the 
silk underskirt hung in tatters. Where and 
when would she be able to get another? “I 
mast certainly take myself off, for I am not fit 
to be seen.” 

‘* Do dear,” said the Countess, affectionately. 
“‘T will send Mrs, Nicholson to you, and you 
must have your arms wrapped in cotton-wool. 
I shall send for the doctor the first thing to- 
morrow morning, and before he sees Alverley 
he shall come to you. You must have a glass 
of wine—yonu look quite ill.” 

“ Oh! Miss St. Heliers, I wish I had been in 
at the death,” exclaimed her sporting friend, 
as he followed her to the door. 

She only smiled in answer, for between pain 
and agitation she found it difficult to keep her 
voice steady ; and then, slippivg away, 8!oodout- 
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sidéthe door fora ghort breathing spade with | 
her hands pressed to her€crehead. 

4° s@on es she reached her roam, \Mrs.; 
Nicholson catie “bustling in with allthe 
remedies she could think of. _ With her ajvn 
plump hands, whichhad been moreaecttstomed 
to the makivg of light pastry and cunning de- 
vices in the art of cookery than to the duties of 
a lady’s-maid, she took off the ruined dress 
with the utmost care, so as not to burt the in- 
jared skin, and wrapped the beautifully- 
moulded-arms in sheets of cotton-wool, soaked 
in spirits of wine. Then seeing that Ruby’s 
cheeks rivalled the wool in whiteness, she 
turned to Anna, the schoolroom-maid, who had 
followed her in by her order to see if she could 
be of any use, and told her to go downstairs 
and ask for the breast of a pheasant, some 
aspic jelly, and a glass of champagne, and bring 
them up on a neat tray. 

Mesnwhile the young Viscount had been car- 
ried to his room, andJaid on his bed. Harold 
held some sal volatile to his lips, and Marston 
supported hisihead ; whilst Phillips, his valet 
and general factotum, looked on with a doubt- 
ful air, convineed that he ought to have come 
to by thistime. Just as they were beginning 
to be really anxious there came a deep sigh, 
and then slowly the heavy eyes opened and 
looked dreamily into his brother’s face. As, 
consciousness returned by degrees, and 
was restored to activity, a sudden 
leapt into them. “‘Raby, is #he safe?” ke 
aeked, breathlevsly. 

Marston gave a short Iaugh, and . 
across at Harold,as much as to say, “I. 
youso!” But thelatter only answered gram, 
‘‘ Quite safe, and.almost unhurt.” = 

“‘Ah ! it would thave been apity,’’ he é 
mused, and then utterly exhausted, drop ' 
into a heavy, #leep. } 

‘‘T ought to drese his ’s erm,” seid | 
Phillips, ina low voice; “but Iwoarcely like © 


to disturb him: 
“Pray doa't. ame Gp sence Yor Wess 
than snything ¢lae. avas “aot ‘fit bo i¢o 

down.to-night, without all this:to im. 

‘No, sir, that be wasn't; buthe was 
anxious to do it, 
could not persuade him to stay 
said if she bothered him much. 
very words, sir—he wouldn't be 
out dancing a waltz; end yet the 
arm was something 
perspiration stood out on his forehead : 
hea him on — bis coat. I chould liketo 

quite certain that it was going on night.” 

“Don’t you think it is?’ said Harold, 
quickly. Marston had gone downstairs, and 
the conversation was carried on in whispers. 

Phillips shook his head and rubbed hi 
chin. ‘‘When my brother, who was game- 
keeper to Lord Westminster, ‘you ‘know, sir, 
was shot in a poaching fray, the doctor got so 
much as a hundred pellets out of the upper 
part of his right arm ; but in a fortnight’s time 
it was far better than his lordship’s, And I 
don’t like thé look of it 2ither—it lodked»rzs 
angry as it could bewhen I last dmeased it.” 

“ Well, Dr. Anderson must see it'to-morrew, 
and if he is not satisfied with it, we aaust:bele- 
graph for further advice.” 

‘*You couldm’t do beiter in my -homble 
opinion. His lordship’s own doctor in London, 
Dr.Mason, is the one that understands;him best; 
aud if it comes to a question of losing an arm 
—you will excuse my speaking so inly—it 
will not do to stand too long upon ceremony.” 

‘**Good heavens! You don’t think it likely?” 
his face turning pale with horror. 

‘*T have seen unlikelier things happen before 
now,” with a shrug of his shoulders. “I 
should let his lordehip do anything he likes,.if 
I was you, sir; for the slightest thing that 
ruffles him puts him into a fever.” 

“ Of course,” in slight surprise. “I think 
it is always so.” 

“ What does the fellow mean?” he said to 
himeelf as he wes on his way to ‘the drawing- 
room. “*‘ Do anything he liked ’—as‘if he ever 


belt 


| 
tr 


|™ Somséboily has cut him 


would never have come so glibly #o his Mps i 
they were onthe distant terms #hey pretend 
be. The game of chess wad nothing }ut a 
prétence for*® private talk—that-f-could-see 
with half an.eye,. He gave.her that rose, too ; 
and ‘I was fool enough 
cent face that it came from somebody like old 
Nicholson! Well, it’s no affair of mine; but 
Alverley is sure to break her heart, and she 
deservesit,” 

With this stern ultimatum he walked into 


the supper-room, to which the-rest of the com- {- 


pany had adjourned. 

“ How is she?” and Archie Graves button- 
holed him at once. 

“ My dear fellow,” rather impatiently, ‘how 
am Ito know? Ihave been looking after my 
brother,’”’ 

“Plucky of him, wasn’t it, seedy as he was, 
too? You saved her life, perhaps; but he 
saved her beauty, and what would the one 
have been without the other?” 

“Better, no doubt, than with it,’ with a 


savage growl. 

“Yon monster! Never set up for—what do 
you alll it ?—sstheticism, after that.” 

“Hang estheticism! Let me get something 
to drink,” 

Arghie stepped aside, with.an amused ex- 

resiion «m his healt gunburnt face. 

ithe ‘bunt, and 
he Geesn*twmuch seem to like @. Well, she’s 


the neatest@hing in Re igetis that I’ve seen 
| in the coumity,; and I'dgivesomething to place 
| ther on Vimen's back, « @ 


southerly wind 
end @ cloudy sky,’ sn.the scent as fresh as 


P ban Pi 
“Graves in @ aiteilly 1” and Marston 

d him on the bad. 
r yyou wall thisiagiaily? I don’t. With 
plenty, plenty ev i@me—a0nd not a bit to 


= pb 


forward to hand some grapes to’ 


some people as content avith =. 
you know Miss St. Heliers well?” 

“ Not as well as I could wish, for she is the 
sweetest creature I ever came cross—gentle 
and patient ard fearless, not soured “in the 
least by her misfortunes; for, say what you 
‘will, Master Archie, itiis a terrible come down 
for a baronét’s daughter to, go ont 26 @ gover- 
mess.” 


‘“Whew!’’ a ‘low whistle, expressive of 
genuine concern, 

“T am almost sorry that'shebas got such: a 

y face of ‘her own.” 

‘I’m not—TI like to look at it.” 

“Ah | bat then, men are soselfish, I don’t 
mean an. honest,.good-hearted fellow like your- 
self, but others who have frittered away their 
Swn hearts. in idle dissipation, and think.a 
woman's Of mo macte consequence than an 
empty oyster-shell. But,,bash! I mnat/talk 
no more; the Barl.is about to speak,” 

. ‘Lord Obester hail ‘risen. Bowing to his 
guest@with a ¢ondial smile, he wished them 
ell a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 

Every a was raised, and young and old 
bent forward to echo the wish with hearty 
goodwill, Then the rector nose up ata sign 
from the Countess,and said a few simple words 
sbont the sad accidemt which had shadowed 





did anything else! He mever consults @ oul 


the bnightaess of the evening, and 


; expressed 
but himself. Marston is right—the name | a hopethet Lerd Alverley might sean ‘be re- 


8 d t® health, avd that tae young lady Whom 
hejhad helped !teave f a sare 
to think from! hér inno. } 


“name bemg cou 





‘the | Lac 
jady. ‘‘ Dulness is as incom patible with || sve 





ld i il-effects from the 
infguis¥ed flames’ H ore 
em both a merrier Christmas 

Year. 

Again the glasses were raised, though Lady 
Clementina frowned at the idea of her brotter’s 
a Cor i the same toast with 
that of her sisters’ governess, whilstdit‘le May 
choked, overcome by her feelings. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Ir wasa@ dull, frosty morning when Ruby 
sprang ont of bed, feeling that she had only 
just dropped asleep, but remembering, in spite 
of cold and weariness, and this #trange pain 
about her arms, that to-day le was to see 
Violet, and she must hurry as Mast as she 
could ha did not mean to lose the Sesly 
train. It always seems to go mg nature 
to dress by the light of « oe Ruby 
thought very little of the harésbipen ithis 

arti 


particular occasion, as ber cold ‘felt 
after the hair-pins which.woulé 8 
in the most provoking manner, vourls 


refused to be neatly arranged. Atlastehewas 
dressed—in her cachmere u shirt, over the 
black silk petticoat, her severe jecket, 
and small jet bennet. She smiled to think 
how surprised ever hear that 
she had gone, as @he G@eanik wp aicup @fivery 
hot tea, and tedk a pitee af Gry toast in her 
hand, to be eaten inwecret erossed the 
park, when the sdlemn ‘bdtier and ill ‘his 
gorgeous footmen were oubief the way, and 
there were nogrying eyes to wonder 4 


gi > py 


Obester had aaid about 
mever have “thio “ourage to leave the 


The journey up to town was accomplished 
in safety, but the cold was intense, and 
neither affection nor heppiness could keep her 
warm. ‘She'thought’ of Harold and his rugs 
with some regret, wondering why it was that 
he looked at her,so every now.and then, 
as if she‘bad~ mortally offended him ; but all 
thoughts of him and his eccentricities vanished 
out of her mind as the train steamed slowly 
into Paddington ‘Statieb,2ud she thrust her 
head ontof the window.in the wild hope that 
Violet might be on the platform. _ Yes, there 
she was,'a slender black-robed figure, just like 
herself, in the midst of o stragghing line of 
porters. The door was thrown open, and out 
she sprang, disda ning.an offered hand ; avd the 
next minute, the face ahe loved better then any 
other in the world was pressed imst her 
own, and two small hands were elagping hers 
with albtheir might. 

Nct much. was said between them at first, as 
they tra side by side. down the quiet streets 
which led to Chatterton-street. It was enous! 
to be together: after. the. pos feven'd interval ; 
questions would follow other as fast ax 
sayy shower of snowdlakes-Jater on; bat now 1 
‘was everything to be abletosteals quiet glanc¢ 
into each other’s face and know that it we* 
mear. The xest—the comfurt—the blessed 

i of mutual, loving sympathy—wss 
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theirs as they knelt together at the morning | Talking about her own accident, and att nes | eage bak ag 


cervice in the crowded church, er as they sat 
hand-in-hand before the glowing fire in the | 
humble lodging. Mis. Capel bad prepared a 
sumptuous meal in honour of the occasion, and 


the Christmas. puddiug was served with as | 


much ceremony es if it had graced the fine old 


mahogany,table at the Chase... They laughed t 


over the ginger wine, which had been ordered 
from the grocer’s,.and appreciated it ae much 
asifit had been the best champagne, Mrs. 
Capel was called in and. made to drink to the 
health and happiness cf her two young ladies, 
which she did with the utmost generosity, en- 
dowing them both in imagination with wealthy 
husbands—sprung, as she .expresced it, from 
the highest in the land, 

Violet blushed, and said she did not care 
about his being a swell, so long.as “he ’’—the 
mythical he—was only a ;perfect .geutleman ; 
and Ruby remarked, with a shake of her head, 
that she did not want, any ‘‘he” in creation, 
only she wonld like to havea comfortable .roof 
over her head, with enough room for herself and 
her sister. 

“Now, Miss Ruby,” exclaimed Mrs. Capel, 
in shocked reprocf, “I call that right-down 
no more nor less than selfish. ‘There must 
be a niee young gentleman. somewhere who 
would give his right hand to come and live 
alongside of yon. I expect you'll tell Miss 
Violet all about him when my. back’s turned ; 
and all I can say is, that I hope he'll come 
pretty quick, for it’s a shame it-is that born 
and bred’ as you are, every inch @ lady, you 
should have: to get yanr. own living—just like 
ihem.as never knew any better.” 

The tears were in Ruby’s,eyesas.she held 
out her hand,— 

“ Dear, kind old friend, if I had allithe gcod 
you yeah me perhaps I might be too happy 
ever to wish to die.’’ 

“Well, don’t you be wishing tha, whatever 
happens,”.as the gcod old;seul wiped.away a 
tear with the back of her hand ; “for mwhat- 
ever we should do without you I don’t know, 
and, what’s more, I dan’t.want to find out.” 

Having said this, with great decision, she 
hurried out.of the reom; and the two sisters, 
left ipl drew their :chairs to the fire 

t. 


for a re) 

"The bums on Ruby’s arm, robbed of the. 
Sita "the SUPA. ciceneh Noumea notntel 
in tight sleeyes, became £0 . pai 
that she was obliged to take ,off her npper 
skirt and 7 to being laid on the sofa, 
covered up by Violet’s dressing-gown. 

To most it might have seemed the 
lowest depth, ci dulness to .pass.Christmas- 
day in so quiet a fashion, but fo these two 
sisters, who had been ,2eparated .for nearly 
two months, it was the height. of bliss to be 
together. 

No matter if the room were small, the win- 
dow narrow, and the glass of that kind 
which is apt to turn the passer-by, however 
upright, into a decrepid or oblique position. 
No matter if the sofa were of that hard and 
shining horse-hair which suggests the idea of 
anything but comfort or repose, the .cur- 
tains of a brilliant crimson damask which 
would have set the teeth of an ssthete.on edge, 
when contrasted with the verdant carpet, the 
walls clothed with a two -halfpenny 
paper, guiltless of the pels af dado, the 
common little oom, with all ita visible de- 
fects and apparent miakeshifts, was dearer 
to Ruby’s eyes than the .grandest drawing- 
room at the Chase—in fact, than; any palace 
on earth which failed to contain her sister. 

The fire light played on her bright brown 
hair,and pale, sweet face as she lay. back on 
the uncompromising sofa, with a y smile 
on her lips, and her eyes fixed almost 
maternal affection on Violet, who, seated on 
& low stool. by her side, with her back -to- 
wards the fire, vested her..head on Raby’s 
knees, and stroked ber hand fondly from 
time to time, 

“Do you know that Aunt Angusta 
to arrive in a week or ten days?” said Ruby, 
suddenly, after a pause. 


— 


4h] 





“But when? Is it to be nest 


late doings at the Chase, had made her forget | week?” 


the important piece of news till now. 
Violet lifted her head eagerly. 


| 
** So soon? Have you heard from her—what | 


does she say?” 


one of us on:a long visit.” 
_ “Ie that all?” with great diseppointment 
in the fresh young voice. 

“No; if Violet St. Heliers turns oul to be a 
first-rate article, withcut a single flaw, and 
perfectly suited to the taste of Lady Angusta 
and her better-half, Sir Arthur, it is possible 
that the visit. may become a permanent one.’ 

‘*Tnsolent, insufferable petonage| ” cried 
Violet, her cheeks flushing like a Jacqueminot 
rose. ‘Does she think that I am to be in- 
spected. like a new servant, and to be rejected 
if my character or appearance are not found 
to suit?” 

‘That you are to be inspected before she 
| takes you to her heart,” with a slightly sar- 
castic smile, “is only nalfural. Aunt Augusta, 
from all I hear, is not a woman to take a leap 
in the dark; and as she has an eye for beanty 
and a soul for art, fancy how her nerves would 
be upset if her adcpied daughter turned ont to 
be a lanky girl with red hair, and fingers that 
could not play a note!” 

“I will send her my photograph, amd if she 
doesn’t approve of it she may throw it into 
the fire, and leok somewhere else dor her 
adopted daughter.” 

‘And what about the music?’ 

‘I'll write on the back of it: ‘ plays, draws, 
sings, end paints ; first-rate education, by which 
she has profited little ; a ‘violent temper, and 
no tions ;’ and then if she wishes to 
try me after that she won't'be disappointed. 
But what‘is to become f you, I should like to 
‘know, suppoving ‘this beantifal arrangement 
answers ?”’ 

“As fer me,” with an attempt at 2 smile, 
“T su I shall be left ‘ till called for,’ like 
a& at the station.” 

“Then I won't go—nothing shall make me,” 
and. she pressed her lips together with an air 
of determination, which made hér look more 
like Ruby than ever. 

“Why, Vi, you are a Tittle goose! Half a 
loaf is ays better than no bread; and to 
descend to'the most sordid particulars, think 
what an advantage it will be for me ‘to work 
for one instead of two! Ivshall be able to save 
ever #0 miuch a’year; and when I think it 
better to retire into private life, I can do so 
— dignity - the eae which 

ve managed to scrape together by my own 
exertions. I shall be as eee asa gold-digger 
who has come home with his pockets full. of 
nuggets,” 

“But when will that be?” the quaver of 
scorn had gone out of her voice, and the 
words came out with the mournfulness of a 
wail. “ When you arfe.faded, and tired, and 
old, and the only things you'll care for are an 
arm-chair and a good mr 

**T shall never come to that,” with a slight 
shudder. ‘“ But still,” with a sudden resump- 
tion of cheerfulness, “I hope the chair will be 
properly padded, and the er not flavonred 
with garlic,” 


“Oh, Ruby! I wish I were more Tike you!” 
and Violet breathed an impatient si “ta, 
thing is vient you never seem to mind it, and 
you talk of the future as bravely as if we were 
the heiresses we ought to be, and are not,”’ 

‘* If we ought to be, we should be,” she said, 
softly. “Perhaps, after all, if we had been 
always together we should have taken to quar- 
rélling in order to pass the time, and now we 
haven’t the chance. 

**More’s the pity. I wish—I wish—but no, 
‘I won’t say it, or it will never come to pass. 

‘Which is the handsomeet, Lord Alverley or his 
brother?” 

“Mr. Jerningham. By-the-bye, Lady Ches- 
ter told me that I might ask you to come and 
spend.a whole day with me at the Chase,” 


“Flow delightful!” her face flushing with 





“She says that she will he glad, to receive | 





‘*‘Tam not sare, And kind cld Mrs. Upton 
talked of inviting you to stay with her for « 
week—ihink cf that!’ 

“Mrs. Upton! But she doesn’t know me! ~” 
she exclaimed, in bewilderment. 

“ But she knows of you; and she thought, 
strange to say, that I should be glad to have 
you near me.” 

“ What a dear old thing! When she dies ‘T 
will subscribe my last penny for her tomb 
stone.” 

“Which would not.please herat all, for she 
is as sensible assheisgocd. Do you know, Vi 
it isthe most extraordivary thing, but every 
one is so wonderfully kind to me.” 

‘“ Extraordimary! especially as you are suck 
& ver esas person; but I can’t say 
that Lady Clementina seems to overpower yor 
with tenderness,” 

“No,” said.Ruby, thoughtfully; “but per 
haps ske would be kinder, if she could get ric 
of the idea that, being homeless and penniless. 
I must be on matrimony bent.” 

**What fun it will be!’’ began Violet, ex- 
citedly ; ‘but no! 1 forgot. I won’t saya wore 
about it,” 

‘‘ You have got some ridiculous idea in yor 
head, which you had better strangle as so. xn 
as possible,” anda smile hovered round the 
corners of her mouth, whilst the fire seemed ic 
cast a richer. glow upon her cheeks. “ Re- 
member, Viclet, in these days cf prosaic buy 
ing and selling in ‘the matrimonial market 
there is no room for romance; and those whv 
have nothing in their pockets are never taken 
down from shelf,’’ 

‘*T don’t see that. Men must have eyes avé 
hearts, jast the same as ever. Love is stil! 
the lord of all.” 

“ Not in the.same chivalrous fashion @s of 
old. The men of the present day never thiut 
much ofa,pretty face whichis not backed by 
a balance at the bank,” 

““My dear Ruby, how dreadfully worldty- 
wise you are growing,” and Violet drew back 
with an expression of discatisfaction ou her 
ponting lips. “I know one man, at least,” 
she added, in a low voice, ‘“ who.never asked if 
I were poor or rich—only if I loved him.” 

‘‘ Because he knew, or thonght he kaew, thax 
papa was one of the richest men in Devon 
shire,” 

“ Ruby, how can you?” she cried, passion- 
ately, her cheeks flaming with sudden indigne 
tion. ‘ You always hated him and treated 
him shamefully. And now, when the thonghi 
of him is the only bit of eomfort left me in the 
world ’—with a great sob— when I, should 
cut my throat for very wretchedness if it 
weren’t that I hope some day tosee him cone 
in at that door, you shan’t say horrid things 
of him behind his back, or I shall never— 
never—never love you again,” and down went 
her small head upon Ruby’s ekirls in a passiex 
of tears. 

Ruby’s face was very white, as she stcopet 
forward and laid her hand gently on hex 
sister's hair. It grieved ber so Cieadfally te 
think of the girl’s first love, in all its punity 
and sweetness, being wasted on a man who 
was mo more worthy of its priceless jewel 
than the swine in the parable of their diet of 
pearls. And with an aching heart she recog- 
nised the.great difference in character between 
hereelf and that other twinself, who wee 
dearer to her than her own life. 

“ Forgive me, darling,” she whispered, softly, 
looking like an angel with that pitiful expres- 
sion on her fair, young face. ‘ You know | 
only disliked him because I was afraid for 
you. Remember I have nobcdy but you to 
think of in the world, and think ”—with a litt}« 
tremble in her voice—* what would become of 
me ifany harm happened to you?” A parse. 
“ T can’t help being a little jealous .of this nun 
who has come between us; it seems so hard 
that he should make you love me kss.” 

“Who said he did?” raising her head 
quickly. ‘Ruby, you know that you ure 
everything to me—that nothing and no one 
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shall ever make the tiniest difference be- 
tween us—only I thick I had better never 
mention his name to you sgain, as we never 
shall agree.”’ / 

«* Promise never to keep anything from me,” 
very earnestly, as with wistfal eyes she looked 
into the flushed, tear-stained face, and longed 
to draw it down upon her breast. 

“There will be nothing to keep ; I only wish 
there were. Heigh-ho! If Aunt Augusta 
were worth anything, she would ask us both 
to live with her, and then there might be some 
chance of happiness for us in this world. Let 
us have some tea.” She stretched out her 
arms above her head, yawned, and got up to 
ring the bell. 

Captain Marston’s name was dropped, and 
the peace that followed was not rufiied by the 
smallest breeze ; but Ruby, when she went to 
bed that night with her sister’s arms about 
her neck, lay awake for an hour or more. 
The dread of the unknown fature was before 
her, and her courage failed her terribly when 
she thought of what was sure to happen if 
Violet met her lover once again. What chance 
had the simple, impulsive girl, with her pas- 
sionate heart, and her wayward will, against 
an unscrupulous man of the world? The 
same chance as the unfortunate sailor who 
finds himself in a rotten boat, far out at sea, 
without a sail in sight, when the wind is blow- 
ing half a gale, and the thirsty waves come 
rushing over the side. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Rvusy Sr. Hetrrers returned to Chester 
Chase without misadventure, in spite of the 
Countess’s gloomy prognostications as to the 
danger of travelling on Boxing-day 

Lord Alverley was still confined to his bed ; 
and his arm was so painful that he had made 
up his mind to go to town as soon as he could 
move, for further advice. Lady Chester was 
anxious to send for Dr. Mason, who always 
attended him in London, but he said that 
Phillips knew enough aout surgery to patch 
him up for the present, so that he could very 
well wait till he was stronger, and meanwhile 
he did not care to be probed and poulticed by 
that “little fool Morton.” 

The rest of the party were skating on the 
lake, in the full enjoyment of the exhilaratin, 
weather; and Alverley, the spoilt child o: 
fortune, who had rarely known what it was to 
be thwarted, chafed impatiently at his enforced 
imprisonment. 

he Conntess came and purred over him 
like a sleek domestic cat over its sick kitten, 
and answered all his questions with amiable 
consideratoin. 

He never mentioned Ruby’s name to his 
mother, for he was naturally anxious for her 
sake more than for his own that no one should 
suspect the interest he felt in her; but by 
adroit inquiries he elicited the informa- 
tion that she had returned to the Chase at the 
time appointed; that she had begged to be 
excused from coming down to the drawing- 
room in the evening on account of her in- 
jured arme, and that she had taken no part in 
the skating. 

He felt that he could lie there more tran- 
quilly, knowing that neither Harold nor 
Marston would have a chance of looking 
upon the pretty face which was gradually 
filling his thoughts by day and night. 

As to the future, his intentions were perfectly 
vague. He had flirted daring the last season 
with an heiress named Imogen Deyncourt, who 
made no secret of her attachment to the 

oung Viscount; and sometimes when worried 
by the remembrance of several pressing duns, 
he had comforted himself with the thought that 
her fortune would very conveniently pay rome 
of his heavy bills. But ever since hisfirst un- 
conventional meeting with Ruby St. Heliers, 
the thought of Miss Deyncourt’s money-bags 
had grown less and less tempting, and the 

heiress seemed to lose all personal attraction 
when compared with his sisters’ governess. 


In spite of the cankering influence of the | 








world, there was a small vein of chivalry still 
left in Lord Alverley’s composition, and his 
heart was touched as much by Ruby's forlorn 
position as by her bewildering beauty. 

It seemed such a barbarous whim of fate, 
to condemn a young girl of her antecedents— 
the daughter of one of the proudest houses in 
Devonshire—to go out alone in her innocent 
loveliness, to do battle with the ecorn and 
prejudice of the most mace Jolying ociety in 
the universe, with no arms but her own 
courage and self-respect to protect her from 
the snares which were always ready for the 
shoeless feet of the poor and defenceless. 

As to whether he himself were laying a snare 
for her he never acknowledged even to his own 
inner consciousness ; he only knew that'she could 
make his heart beat faster than it had ever 
throbbed for any other woman on earth, and 
that the sound of her voice was sweeter music 
to his ears than the first mellow notes of the 
hounds when the fox broke from its cover on 
Blegden Gorse. 

Knowing this, he was prepared to pursue his 
little game of covert attentions and flirtations 
“under the rose,” never doubting his own 
powers of fascination, and yet, with the selfish- 
ness peculiar to men of his stamp, never 
thinking of the sorrow whica a passion for 
himself would bring on the girl he meant to 
play with. 

Three days passed, and Saturday came, 
with no changeinthe weather. The frost still 
continued, and the ice on the lake was as firm 
as @ rock, 

Hunters were eating their heads off in the 
stables, and foxes stole out of their holes in 
open day with no fear of being hurried to 
death by their enemies—the hounds—whilst 
— themselves and their families with 
ood for the morrow. 

‘*Where’s everybody?” inquired Lord 
Alverley of his man, as he looked dreamily out 
of the window across the frost-bound park. 

“ Her ladyship has gone out for a drive to- 
wards Cowley, I believe; and three of the 
ladies have gone with her. His lordship, the 
Earl, went up to town early this morning, and 
does not return till Monday.” 

“ Yes—yes! ” impatiently; ‘“ and the 
others ?” 

“ The rest, my lord, are all on the lake, ex- 
cept Miss St. Heliers, who is taking a breath 
of air in the shrubbery,” and Phillips folded 
up a pair of trousers with a covert smile. 

“Humph! Then if I take a turn in the 
garden there will be no one to disturb me.” 

‘Not anyone, I should say. Shall you be 
able to do without my arm?” 

“Quite. I feel as if the air would give me 
strength. You had better come down with me 
and help me on with my coat.” 


Phillips obeyed, and when the old-fashioned 
Inverness—the only outer garment which 
Alverley could wear—was properly adjusted 
over the bandaged arm, he was not in the least 
surprised to see that his master's footsteps 
turned towards the breakfast-room, the win- 
dow of which was the nearest point of egress 
to the shrubbery. 

Ruby, perfectly unconscious of the inter- 
ruption which was slowly coming towards her, 
walked briskly to the end of the shrubbery, 
and leant over the gate which led into the 
park. A cold east wind was blowing the frosty 
particles from the blades of grass and bringing 

her ears the.shouts of laughter and cries of 
excitement which proceeded from the skaters 
on the lake, 

With a little sigh she turned away, ho 
ing that Lady Clementina, who bad offer 
to take charge of the children, would look 
after them properly; and thinking rather 
sadly of the brighter days in Devonshire, 
when she had flown like a bird over the 
shimmering ice, with a heart as light as her 
feet. She scolded herself for useless repining ; 
but it did seem hard to be walking there alone 
under the shadowy trees, because no one had 
cared to atk her to join the party on the lake 
—no one, that is to say but little May and 





Beatrice, who had entreated her to come, with 
all the childish se ggner they could muster. 

A turn in the path, and to her immense sur. 
prise she came face to face with the invalid, 
whom she imagined to be safely shut up in his 
bed-room. 

He took off his hat with a sweeping bow, 
then held ont his hand. *‘ You look as if you 
thought I were a ghost,” he said, with a smile, 
“Did you not know that if you were in the 
shrubbery I could not be far off?” 

“* No, or I should not be here.” 

“More frank than erfcouraging. Are you 
not glad to see me up and about after I 
have gone through ?” 

“TI should be glad to know you were well 
enough to get out; and I could be quite con- 
tent with that,” she said, demurely, with her 
eyes fixed on a lichen-covered stump. 

** And I could be content with nothing short 
of sight; so directly I heard where you were 
I hurried out as fast as I could get here. I 
have been in a fever to know how you were!" 

“T knew you had a feverish attack, but [ 
thought it came from something more serious 
—that would scarcely have kept you in bed.” 

“No; but it made me get out of it. You 
were hurt I know, but your face ”— examining 
it critically—“ has not suffered.” 

She drew back witha blush, “No, it was 
saved by your scarf.’ 

“ And you have never so much as thanked 
me. I thought a woman’s outward charms were 
dearer to her than her life.” 

“ That might not be saying much,” she said, 
softly, as if to herself, 

“Not much!” he repeated rig A “ why 
surely it is worth all the world to that twin- 
sister for whom you deserted us all on Christ- 


—— " 
She shook her head sadly. 

“Not now. My aunt will soon arrive from 
India, and she has asked one of us to come 
to her. Of course, Violet will go.” 

“And you?” he asked, eagerly. ‘“ What 
will become of you?” 

“«T shall go on just the same as before.” 

* Toiling and sla till the last ? ’’ he mur- 
mured, compassionately. 

She drew up her head prondly, as if to dis- 
claim his compassion. 

* No one is to be pitied who has health, 
average abilities, and a clear con " 

“I don’t know that,” his half-closed eyes 
resting on her with unconcealed admiration. 
You ht be sitting alone on a moor, per- 
fectly , perfectly innocent, and perfectly 
able to talk—if there were anyoue to talk to— 
in every modern language; but without a roof 
to your head, or a crust to eat, I should think 
you very much to be pitied!” 

“ But if I had any common sense, I should 
take care not to get myself into such a posi- 
tion.” 

“You might intend to take care, but with 
the greatest care in the world people like your- 
self are sure to get into holes,” ~ 

‘*Why?” And for the first time she raised 
her eyes to his face, and saw how haggard it 
looked in the dusky light. 

**T cannot stand,” he said, wearily; “ there 
is a summer-house close by; come into that, 
and I will tell you.” 

She shook her head. ‘ No, it is too late, 
and I am going in.’’ 

“ You could not be so porch I came os 
here on se to say good-bye to you; aud, 
upon aay henete, I don’t feel as if I could ges 
back without a rest first.” 

‘Then I will leave you to rest whilst I go 
up to the house and send your servaut to fetvb 

ou. ” 

ae Thank you, but I don’t wish to be fetched 
like a parcel; and, besides, if you gave the 
order,” with a slight emile, “ Phillips wou!d 
never forget it. I only ask you to stay five 
minutes, and then I shali be able to walk back 
to the house with you. Come, you cantot 
surely be so absurdly prudish as to refuse?” 

Very unwillingly she turned down a path 
which led to the summer-house. In sammer- 
time it was completely screened from view by 
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tue trees, but now it could be plainly seen from 
the path which they had just quitted if curious 
eyes glanced in its direction. 

Lord Alverley sank down on the seat with a 
sigh of fatigue, and motioned to her to take 
her place beside him, with an apology for not 
having waited ; but Ruby remained standing. 
==: Why am I likely to get into a hole, Lord 
Aiverley ?” she asked, gravely. 

‘Because you would always be ready to 
gacrifice yourself recklessly for—perhaps—an 
anworthy object.’’ 

“Do you mean my sister?” in indignant 
surprise. 

“ Remember, I have never seen her, but I 
am prejadiced against her because she Jets 
you work for her, whilst she, I presume, does 
nothing ; and she takes advantage of the offer 
of this comfortable home with your aunt, 
which seems yours by right as much as hers.” 

“ And why does she do all this?” and Ruby 
drew a deep breath as if anxious to relieve her 
outraged feelings. ‘“‘Why? Simply becanse 
she loves me, and would do always, and under 
all circumstances, what I wish. She knows 
that it is the only pleasure left me inlife to work 
for her, and she knows that I would rather die 
than go intoa luxurious home and leave her to 





be buffeted about in the cold outside.” 

“ Just as I thought!” he said, quietly. ‘I | 
knew she must be selfish.” 

“Thoss very words show how little you | 
know.” with the indulgent smile proper to su- | 
perior information, ‘She said it would break 
her heart to live in comfort with my aunt 
whilst I was what I am.” 

“And yet, by your own confession, she is 
going to do it!” 

“Of course she is; but simply because I 
made her.’’ 

‘Then it is your accepted réle in life to give 
up your own will, your own wishes, and your 
own chances of happiness for the sake of this 
most unselfish of sisters?” 

‘*By no means! I told you that all this was 
done by my express wish ; and I know best in 
what my ce of happiness lies.” 

“Yes; like the nuns of old, you will give up 
ever fora dream. Ruby!” he said, im- 
pulsively, moved beyond restraint by genuine 
Hi eee om of her utter.unselfihness, ‘‘is there 
no one but me in the whole wide world to_have 
a thought or care for yourself?” 

She turned her face to the setting sun, with 
wistful eyes 

“Yes,” she said, 
Providence, and I feel 
to ’ 


grief. 

‘*You are not like the old bishop in a 
storm then, who, when told by the captain of 
the steamer, ‘We must trust to Providence, 
for n else can save us!’ exclaimed in a 
pe fright: ‘Good Lord! has it come to 

at ” 

“No, Iam not. If I had not that hope to 
rest on I should feel I must give up at once.” 

‘Even with meas your friend and supporter 


in the en 

“ Even with that!” 

“Our bond of friendship is never to be 
broken, remember that! I go away on Mon- 
day on account of this bothering arm, but I 
shall depend on your promise; and if you send 
for me you may your existence that I 
shall never fail - Don’t you trust me?” 
keep your word !” she said, 


He aide with a sigh, as if very tired, and, 
looking down into her face, said, in his softest 
of tones, “‘ Won’t you trust me, Ruby?” 

She raised her eyes to his with a shy and 
fleeting glance—" I don’t know.” 

He bent lower, his eyes still fixed upon her 
drooping lashes. “I think you might. Say 
you will trust me now and always. Give me 
your hand upon it!” 

Overcome by the subtle charm in his voice 
and manner, she let her hand rest in his for a 
minute; but when he stooped and it 
to his lips, she caught it away as if she had 


fixed on the glory in the west. 
softly ; “I trust myself to 
t I shall never come 





been stung. Why was it so difficult to resist 





him, when instinct told her that she must be 
on her guard? 

With cheeks like the setting sun she turned 
resolutely away, but he hurried after her, and 
walked up the path by her side. He went on 
talking in his slow, musical tones, but she 
scarcely answered him. Her thoughts were 
bewildered, and her heart beating fast. 

As they emerged on to the lawn they heard 
the voices of the skaters close behind them. 

** Will you go into the house and leave me to 
meet them alone?” 

“No,” she said, firmly, determined that 
there should be nothing clandestine in her con- 
duct—at least when she could help it. ‘I will 
wait here for the children.” 


He ° 

‘* You have the courage,of a fly. You would 
always rather go on, even to destruction, than 
turn back.” 

** But I have not reached destruction yet.” 

‘* No, these are the days of miracles, when 
the ‘ pine-tree ’ can only flourish by the side of 
the ‘palm,’”’ 

“But the poor little palm would wither in 
the cold.” 

“Not if the pine-tree came down into the 
sunshine.” 

“ But Heine says that that can never be,” 

“Heire talks romantic bosh. He never 
dreamt of a frank friendship such as ours,” 

“ Alverley, is it possible !’’ exclaimed Lady 
Clementina, as, wrapped in sables from head 
to foot, she came from under the shadow of 
the trees, and caught sight of her brother 
lounging against the balustrade of the iron 
stair-case by the side of a slight figure, which 
she recognized with a frown, 

“Yes. Is there anything supernatural in my 
appearance?” he said, quietly. ‘ Miss St. 
Heliers looked as shocked when she caught 
sight of me as if she had seen a ghost!” 

‘And no wonder. Don’t you know that 
when the sun sets there is a peculiarly dan- 
gerous chill? ”’ 

‘I feel the chill,” he replied, with a shiver, 
‘** but I don’t know about the danger. It isn’t 
pleasant, so there can be no fear.” 

“I was thinking,” said Captain Marston, 
who had appeared with the rest of the party 
by this time, holding Lady Clementina’s 
skates in his hand, as well as his own, ‘‘ that 
perhaps the danger was over as well as the 
pleasure! ”’ 

The words were spoken in an aside to Ruby. 
but Harold overLeard them. 

“I don’t understand,” she said, coldly. “I 
find neither danger nor pleasure in loitering 
about a damp garden on a winter's afternoon.” 

“And yet you loitered!” looking curiously 
into her serious face. 

** [do many things now which are the reverse 
of pleasant, as perhaps even you may under- 
stand.” Then she turned away, and, calling 
the children to follow her, disappeared into the 


house. 
(To be continued.) 








Parngentat Love.—At Dunvegan, on the coast 
ot Gio, Hector, the blacksmith’s son, recently 
fi a brood of five young starlings and caged 
them. He placed the cage half in and half out 
of the window. To his surprise he found his 
services as feeder of his young charge msed 
with, for the two parents came regularly and 
frequentl or Se: pore of aay aemahianes 
acting e scavengers e e. 
Curiously, he found that each 6 ak 
charge of a distinct pair, and fed the odd one 
between them. When two of the young ones 
died, the parents took charge of one each, and 
fed the third between them. This went on in 
one of the most public parts of theparish. To 
see what the effect would be, Hector took the 
cage into the smithy, where men and horses, 
bellows and hammers, made the usual noise; 
but, nothing daunted, the faithfal pair followed 
their young, and fed them despite the noise 
from the anvil and the sparks from the forge. 
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CHAPTER LXIY, 


TOGETHER AT LAST, 

Dunine the long ride home Percy grew more 
subdued in tone, and talked of Fanny with 
blended love and sadness. He reproached 
hims:lf most bitterly for all the misery he had 
caused her. 

‘¢She may forgive me,” he said to his sym- 
pathetic listener. ‘‘ She who has been tried so 
well, and borne her trial so nobly, will not end 
by refusing pardon to me. But the very 
thought makes me despise myself the more.” 

Arthur laid his hand on Percy’s arm. 

‘* You had better forget the past,’’ he said. 
“Look only on the fatare, Forget the misery 
--think of the joy to come.” 

“ But the memory of that misery will sadden 
all our lives.” 

“Not so. Each day will bring new happi- 
ness, and, as the reunion binds you closer, the 
wretched memories will fade, It is in the 
divinity of the mind that each dawn creates 
its own memories, and the gladness of to-day 
buries the rorrow of yesterday.” 

‘** Better had there been no sorrow.” 

“* Who shall say? You are buth young. Both 
have suffered. You koow each other better 
thau you ever did. ‘There will be no more 
doubt, no moze misconstruction.”’ 

‘* Never, I solemnly declare. Iam too glad 
to have my sweet one back again, to risk 
losing hec by vice or folly. Whata life mine 
has been, Mr. Wilson! ”’ 

“There have been tvo many like it,’’ was 
the grave response, ‘‘ and the pity is, that few 
have the moral courage to confess their error 
and redeem themselves, as you have done.” 

‘IT shall not be able tolvok her in the face,” 
said Percy, Soapintee as he thought of his 
past sins, ‘the hamiliation of self-condemna- 
tion will crush me.”’ 

“ Wait till you meet,” smiled Arthur, encour- 
agingly. ‘‘I can almost picture her glad look 
when she hears of your return. What that 
look will be when she sees your face, you alone 
can tell.”’ 

* HowI did love her!’ said Percy, with sub- 
dued rapture, as the old remembrances re- 
turned. ‘‘In the early days of our marriage, 
when we were shut away in a little world of 
our own, the purity, the lesson of my boy- 
hood, came back to me, for her presence 
charmed me from what had been my bane— 
the dissolute society that I helped to make 
dissolute. It is strange, Mr. Wilson, to see 
how thoughtless men corrupt each other.” 

“ As str as true—as true as pitiful,’ said 
Arthur. “Men who hold themselves as gen- 
tlemen teach each other vices—to ’ gx away & 
woman's name, to drink, use ribald language, 
and blaspheme. They are sorry for it in their 
lonely, sober moments; yet when they meet 
again they are as bad as ever.’ 

Percy sighed. He himself had been one of 
the men so described, and at the time been 
proud of being so. 

He was silent for a while, thinking, wonder- 
ing how Fanny would meet him—wondering 
what wceald be the result of their re-union— 
whether his father would turn from him, and 
his friends refuse to receive Frances, He knew 
she would have to pass through a trying ordeal 
when he took her down to Penge. 

‘* Dreaming?” asked Arthur. 

“Thinking of my wife, Mr. Wilson ; delibe- 
rating as to her reception at my house, aud 
making up my mind.” 

“To what?” 

“To insist with due respect upon her being 
received with deference and kindness, for 
Fanny is the wife of my choice, and were I to 
choose again I would not choose another.” 

“That is right,” said Arthur; ‘‘ but I think 
~ may safely leave her to win her way. She 

as the instincts and the bearing of a lady, 
and, as a woman, she is unsurpassable.”’ 

* Incomparable.” 
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**T would have said so once,”’ smiled Arthur, 
“and I do not wonder that you say so; but in 
me it would be treason,” 

Percy returned his smile. 

** Are you, too——”’ he said. 

“A slave to Cupid at present,” Arthur 
answered ; ‘‘a votary of Hymen soon, I hope.” 

Percy thought for a moment, and then looked 
slightly troubled and ashamed, J 

“Am I rjghtin my conjecture, Mr. Wilson | 
—Miss Millard?” 

Mr, Wilson bowed. 

* And how can I apologize? What can I 
say?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Falkland. I understand 
you, and you have only to write the lady a 
sensible and manly letter, expleining «very- 
thing, and adding whatever your own good 
taste may prompt.” 

“ But what can you think?” 

“You were scarcely answerable for -your 
actions. You were leading a life that must 
have soon driven you mad or killed ” / 

“ Yes,”’ said Percy; ‘you ate t. ‘Phe | 
rebuke is just—well deserved.” 

“ Tt was not meant as a rebuke,” 

“But it comes home tome, May I assure 
you, Mr. Wilson, that by my dearest honour, 
my love for the girl I so nearly lost, Miss 
Millard is——” 

Arthur pressed his hand. 

“You need not finish, Mr. Falkland. 
Adelaide is angel-pure, I know—pure as your 
own wife; for it is no sin for a ‘woman to 
trust when she believes.” 

The train reached London then, and they 
took a cab at once to Camberwell. They 
stopped at the corner of the street, #0 that 
Percy’s presence might not be known ‘too sud- 
denly. Arthur went firet to tell his mother to 
prepare Frances for the meeting. 

“ When I open the door and beckon quietly, 
come in,” said Arthur; ‘and you must have a 
little patience now.” 

“Do not let there be much delay.” 

‘*T shall feel for you as if it were myself,” 
was the reply ; and then Peroy walked reluc- 
tantly away, while Arthur went:in. 

His mother met him fm ‘the pascage. He 
kissed her, and whievered,— 

“ He is here.” 

Mrs. Wilson, with ber fine face full of tender- 
ness, wernt to Frances. 

She knew the purpose of Arthur's visit by 
this time, for’she had guessed at the truth, 
and they did not deny it; but Panny ‘had no 
idea Percy would return with Mr. Wilson. ‘She 
thought some days must elapse—some letters 
must be exchanged first. 

Yet, as if geome presentiment told ‘her he was 
near, she’ had dressed ‘with unusual care, ‘and 
rarely had she looked so beautifdl. Baby was 
a fine fellow,'strong on ‘his Httle sturdy legs, 
and with a winning way of ‘prattling, was 
dtested ‘too, and Panny ‘thougtit how ‘fond 
Perey would be-of ‘himn, She would *not're- 
a that Percy had ‘never séen ‘or kissed 

y m. . . 

“Arthur has returned; Fratices, pet,” said 
Mrs. Wilson, trying to:control her countenance 
so as not to let the truth be known too soon ; 
but the eye of love almost read ‘the secret, 

“Yes,” Fanhy said eazerly, tremulously ;’ 
“and Gid he see Percy? “Will Percy come? ” 

“ Sooner than you think—in. fact, he ismow 
on ‘hig way.” 

“So soon! ‘Then he will be here to- 
morrow!” P 

“‘ To-night, perbaps.” 

**To-night. Do teil.me,dear Mes. Wilson— 
do tell met” 

“‘ My pet must not excite herself.too much if, 
I tell her we may expect him every! miznte.”’ 

Sust then Fanny bent her head to'listen to a! 
passing footfall. She trembled. -‘Therewas a 
world of touching suspence, hope, and loveiin 
her face. Arthur passed into the room. His 
mother ‘made a quiet sign to‘him, ‘and he 
opened thestreet dvor. The footfall came from 
the pavement to the passege. . 

“ He is here,” Mre, Wilson whispered. And 


| tonient the chasm dividing the past’and pre- 


| that yot-are“wtth ine. ; t 
on fe mio tomy nt ede at down 


| well 





*he glided throvgh the folding doors into the 
small back parlour, leaving Fanny alrne. 

And Fanny stood leaning forward, her hands 
clasped, her lip quivering, like every feature, 
‘with a glad, expectant paze. 

“May I come in?” said ‘a ‘subdued voice, 
tich with unutterable affection. And the door | 
opened. 

He had no need to ask whether ‘he-wasfor- 
given. ‘Before he could ‘her white arms 
were round his neck, and she was locked to his ’ 
heart with a thrilling cry. And'so, with eyes 
that love made humid, and ‘kisses that ¢lung 
‘as only the caresses of the long separated can 
cling, ‘and her-husband met at last. 

In the Geep joy of ‘that reunion, fittle -was' 
said, for each seemed to tmnderstand ‘the’ other, 
and the past went like a dream’;‘in that one’ 


sent was ‘bridged over, and It seertred ‘as if the 
past had never been. 

“I think you‘ate more beautiful than ever,”’ \ 
Percy said, when the first strong passion of" 
emotion was over; “and you were always 
beautiful to me. I scarcely deserve to ‘have 
you back again like this.” 

“ Why did you ever leave me, Perey? Thave 
uffered so much !’’ 

“I know it, Frances—dear one!” ‘he said, 
we tenderly; “and if‘ ‘wish to kill me 

remorse, leave me to ‘reflect -on what I 
have done. Have you eee darling, that 
I have not yet scen our child?” 

Fanny, smiling through her tears, and ‘glad 
that he had so-seun spoken‘of their little one, 
went to fetch baby. 

Mrs. Wilson, anticipating that he would be 
asked for presently, put him in Famny‘sarms 
on the instant she opened the door to inquire 
for him. 

Percy took the baby. He was-a handeome 
little fellow, with his mother’s beauty ai ‘eye, 
tenderness of face, and his father’s regularity 
of feature; avd, more than his beauty, there 
was the innocent trust thet wentstreight to 
the father’s heart. 

Fanny was pleaeed to see ‘that baby took to' 
Percy at onee, amd called him “paps,” es she 
bad taughthim, Perey bad mever seen any- 
thing very interesting fn children before—now ‘ 
he began to- wonder at and pity theaian’ who 
conld ndt)see'that an infant-was thesweetest’} 
thing in the world. 

‘* He seams to know me,”’ said Peray, fatter- 
ing himself with the fond belief. “Leok at 
him ”» 


» Fanny. 

Fanny did, and ‘with delight. Baby dad 
laid ‘iis cheek, fair as.a lily tinged . with 
pink bloom «agaist the.older, browner face of 
his, father ;,.and his.arms, with iheir dimpldd 
elbows, were twined round Peray’s neck. 4 

‘Poor papa!’ he said,. “Papa ‘been, gone 
away along time.” “Or f 

‘They were the words Fanny had said to 
‘him very often when’ comfortmy’ 
a) to her Itt was a path 

is By es 
, i 


eone, “There 


in thatitouched Perey,and 
humid. : 
“Yes,” he ean,” was gone a long time 
—too long, but he will not go again, Franceg, 
do you quite forgive me?” of 
“T seem to have nothing to forgive, now-{ 


“Bit by‘nry side, uty girl ; T don’t want 'to'let’’ 

then ‘and ‘talked “of the-old 
¢imes, and made plats ‘for'the future, “Percy. 
felt that dt was‘ ‘his Moy tp tp pe, ; 
‘and ‘see his*fether, "bat he cowl, not tear him- 
self awity so's60n. Ae: 

“Jt fs late, now,” ‘he ‘ssid, “ and I anay as 
in*the’morning. To-morrow,’Pamny, 
‘we mékea new home, one that will remind ; 
us of ‘the ‘villa, where we were 20 bi . ill 
that is done ‘we must go‘to“ah f Orin 
apartments.” mae 2S eatin 

‘Why not ‘stay hers sugges anny, 
“ ff itis not too humble,” d 

‘He ed her “to’him, and ‘kissed her. 


j enlisted their 


{| With, una, 


i ; 


later,” he said; “for from what I hear, father 
is not so Tich ‘as ‘he was; and our man 
railway contrect promises to tarn out badly, 
I left it at the one Heo it is going 
queer, We shall v y be poor, my pet.” 

“ Bat we shall Sedhwene together, Percy?” 

“ While we live; please Heaiven,’*he said, fer- 
vently. “At'the very worst bam worth three 
‘po a week ase Givil engin oer, and perhaps 
more. We coold bethappy with it.” 

“Or lees; anid “you know @f you were poor | 
could work for you.” 

“No, my girl,” he said, with a daugh ‘that 
was tot entirely joy. “ Wait'till Ifail, before 
you begin. Iam not afraid of work. @ Have 
something te work for’; ‘and whether ‘we are 
rich or poor, ‘we stall be together as ‘you say,” 


os 


CHAPTER XLV. 
BAP PINESS,. 


Prim to his -resulyve, Pemy took this wife to 

next ‘day, and saw his dafber. The 

builder wae'nearly convalesosnt-now. He had 
left lis ‘bed, and could wit.’y the window. 

His escape‘bad been'a narrow ove, 'and the 
‘old man was’ for i. Hewas grateful 
to Heaven for having sent bim acpreserver, aud 
he was grateful tothe preserver Heaven seut 
him. e spoke very friendly of : 
family to his son. 

“T have been @ bad old man,” heisszid to 
Percy, when the first emotion of their meeting 
was over, Percy really Joved his father ; le 
loved ‘him better since, by reason of ‘his inter- 
course with the Reverend Mr, Wilson, he saw 
his duty clearer. “And I daresay, you, my 
boy, have thought me so.” 

“No, . L'was more to blame than 
you. I ought to have told you the tenth at 
first.” 

“* You ‘had no reason ‘to bs ashewmed of ber,” 
Mr, Falkland said,“:and I badmo right to be 
so severe, But are- happy mow?” — 

“Very happy. My wife isshere—will you 
see her?” 

“T should Jiketo, I don't know what your 
‘mother‘and sisters'willsay;”’ he added ; “ but 
you must arzavge with tiem: ‘Phey have no 
reason ‘to ; for it ie aot, chamy gene- 
rations beck since'the Falklanis were familiar 
with the plane’and‘saw. Bring your ‘wile tc 


me.”’ , 

Perey took Fanny im. She led ther little 
boy’by the hand, and the did ‘rmansfdit a thrill 
6f @elight ‘when he \seow fhe aeétty, igure and 
‘faultless formeof bis otis 

“ Come here, my girl,” said the builder. ‘‘I 
am gludethatthetrothis cwtatlasts oI cannct 
get up,-20'you niust steop amdkisedne.” 

And She did wo; ‘Dhesdld' nwem's dieart wae 
‘*#oftened by her busaty-and! sher ‘gentleness. 


} He insisted upen aubsing baby,stoo ; sand baby, 


‘herself ty | with a child’s wondrous instinct, séeing much 
0 


love and kinéuved in 

him with aati Gnaocen 

JOWDL. iE ji {ti LsOV Ba & 
* You had better 

and sisters, Percy,” 

6 


your wiée ani 


‘a dace, went to 
dutirely is 


PS Gi Alt ue 
; {yohm mother 
meet “Leave 
boywithome,. if. they 
akkk you. whet your:father-inlew,.is, you can 
an ifagm: 


he «is er, for.l intend to 
‘sngueeto mcberes feran.in Haw p- 
iahiire; we itewilbbe the Rm nox se: 3 
Phe story Perey told bis mntberand, sisters 
swowenly merentvien: at once, 
and their desire to see pars hy gs 
p. dt wae, ni @iteied far-her to be in 
the presente uf Peucy’s:sisteps,\but she bore it 
ed ;ease, and grace. ‘They. soon 
grew to likecher,.. 1h 3 cattle . 
“‘ We are notso rich as we were,” the builder 
said ; “« but we have enough to’be happy with. 
“And T can work for more, father, - 
“Well, my sou;T “worked in ‘my day, end it 
will do you no harm to wotkin~yours. Be- 
sides,” he added, -with: an affectiomate glance 
ait a ‘who-wee ina dhair by the tide of 





“ We may have a place as'hunible, sooner or | 


his evuc « you have something to ewouk for 
now!” : 9 oi 
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Six months later, and Fanny’s early dream 
of a home was realized, She had never for- 
gotten ‘her pretty villa‘at St. John’s-wood, and 
Percy built her one as nearly like it as possible. 

By this time Arthur Wilson and Adelaide 
Millard were'married, so were Fred Crosby and 
Emily White. Fred was in business on his 
own account, and doing very well, 


{cue =ND.] 








WILL AND f. 


“Tr ishome, darling. THeaven grant with us 
the word may lose none of'its meaning!” 

So'spake’ Will, ‘as straight from the church 
we had wend our-way, witha merry group 
of friends ‘to the Tittle ecttage where we were 
to begin the life on which we bad just-received 
the church’s*anction and blessing. 

Will ‘and Iihad been engaged three years— 
he would:net marry until he owned his home ; 
but Ihad been so bappy ‘in his hove that ‘the 
waiting proved a short one. Yet, as we stood 
together, and I _kuew thatitat last was ended, 
rte. ee — chave exchanged for a queen’s-dia- 

Six -happy ‘months flew swiftly by; and 
when at the evening hour I would set my 
husband's slippers by the hearth, his warm 

i aid invitingly on a chair, and 
sit down to wait his coming, which ‘never 
failed at the promised time, J thought no- 
thing—mo cloud—could ever mar the bright- 
ness of the present sunshine, 

In the years gone by, anse—only once— 
Will and I had guarrelicd, and for a time I 
had fancied all was over between us. 

It was all brought about through a-ginl's 
foolish jealousy, but it did not seem foolish at 
the moment, although it gave me an insight 
into my own nature, and showed :me what 
dengerus fires. might be kindled there. 

ta Browning had been an old sweetheart 
of “Will’s, aud I had resented same attention 
shown her after our engagement, which, when 
explained, brought the blush of humiliation to 
my cheek, and Linwardly vowed mever again 
to let the,green-eyed monster, gain a foothold, 

Besides, Clara was Mrs. Wharncliffe now, 
and rcde in her own carriege, and every way 
her“sphere-was ‘far above “mine. “Phe year 
before “she ‘had gcrreabroad, too, and, though 
there was ® whisper of her return, I felt that 
between! het torély 
there could ‘be ‘no inter¢hange of couttesies, 

But: T diamot envy ber. ‘Her husband was 
old anit Sxxeting,so rumour said. Miue, though 
oulya pier, whore only property was his 
staunch boat,-was young, €, generous, with 
a strong armiand @ loving heart, and ‘filled the 
measure of my fife. 

Madr ot it, then, that caused a thrill to yo 
through ‘nte—a srt’ of ‘magnetic rousing ‘of 


feelings I Pog dead, but which proved only 


shumberin g—when ‘Will came in’ one evening 
finshed -and “eager, ‘and, after his kiss of wa- 
pe while f helped him ‘pull off his greditcoat, 
said,— ; 

“Ms, "Wharncliffe is expected ‘back next 
week, little one.’ There will be great doiags up 
at the nase!” 

“Little en I care,” I answered, quickly, 
the ‘hot Blood flashing my cheeks, “She's not 
likely to cross our, path.” 

‘Will ‘and ‘looked at me keenly ; then, 
serming to theck some words be would ‘have 
said, spoke slowly,— 

“She's not one to ‘forget oM friends, dear. 
We won't go out of our-way to meet her, bat if 


she seeks as, we will welcome her as she de-, 


‘sServes.” 

_ A shrug of ‘my shoulders and a pout of my 
lips was m af ly, but I woutd not see the 
grieved look in "gs eyes; and gradually, as 
I chatted-to him of the day's doings, and after 
supper nestled down at his feet, while his hand 


stroked heey it disappeared, and neither of ; 


us ‘knew that the little cloud, no bigger than a 


‘house and our little cottage | 


man’s hand, had already appeared upon the 
horizon. 

“ May I come in?” said a sweet voice, one 
morning, some 4wo weeks later; and docking 
up, there, on the thresholkdiof nay cobtage-door, 
robed in dainty, silks, her eheeks ‘flushed with 
the morning air, her -heaaty only increased by 
her matronhood, stood Mrs, Wharncliffe. 

At the same moment, én the little mirror in 
the sitting-room, I caught sight of my own 
disorderel hair, myislesves roiled above my 
elbows, wy face warm and ved ; for I had been 
busy over some household tasks, and I fear the 
contrast lent no‘softness to'the’tone in which I 
bade her welcome. 

But she would ‘take-no ‘notice, accepted the 
chair proffered none too cordidily, praised my 
home with such earnestacss that I almost 
melted, and declared my appearance needed 
no apdlogies, even saying,— 

‘*How pleasant it must he, Bessie, to have 
some-thing to fill one’s life! Mine seems 
strangely empty sametimes,”’ 

This-abe said with» sigh, aud my woman’s 
heart could but.echo it, as hor eyes, with that 
sad yearning, Goneetetoting. seamasts my 
hands were then fashioning; and she knew 
that soon my life would be full indeed, while 


mother-longing frustrated. Surely, surely, in 
this world, wealth is not all. 


But I forgot this when, after bidding me | haps 


good-bye, and promising to come soon again, 
she turned, as with an-after-thought, saying,— 

“Tell Will I-want to see him, Bessie. Ask 
him to come up some evening.” 

Rbis sentence atone of abl she bad spoken 
rangin my ears; but when my husband re- 
turned I delivered it with minute exaciness, 
watching him eagerly the while. Was it only 
fancy ‘that his check flushed and his eye 
brigbtened? 

The next evening he came home ‘a trifle 
esxlier than his wont, and aftersupper, while 
ae ote rearranging his dress, said, sud- 

enly ,— 

“ Tf you don’t mind being ‘left' alone’ for a 
little while, I will run up and see Mrs. 
Wharneliffe for an hour. ‘Since she ‘has ex- 
pressed the wish to seeme, ‘it may be of im- 
portance.” 

“Certainly,” ET auswered with as much 
pdignity as I wonld ‘assume. “Any with of 
shers \is of importance.” 

Will wheeled quickly. 

“(If I thought; Bess, there was‘any more of 
‘be2, old folky, I would bhishfor’ us both.” 

It was the first stern word that my husband 

ever addressed me,%and ‘though I re- 
‘pressed every sigh «of:emsdtion entil he ‘had 
‘olesed.:the door and hi f ‘sounded down 
itthe-path, the:tears would have their way, and 
I sobbed out my heartache. 

Bat Will pretended not.to ce their traces, 
on his return, andonly toldmeef the splendour 
wpadt bhe:bi ghouse,-and thegayiparty assembled 


there. 


Why ‘Mrs. Wharnueliffe‘had sent for him he | de 


kept secnet, and I’was-too proud te question. 

Shedil not come-egaim tosee me, and Thad 
almost dorgotten ney ‘fudlish fearz,~when, -one 
ee eee eee out fer’ a short walk 

g the! si two figures on the 
oO vell shecda ie 
7) ve Fedogpized an ere. The 
tall, mamiky forna,owith Wetesonteh ot shonltes 
and poise of head, could belong ‘to no other 
chem ‘may Wil, 

But who ‘was that besidehim, who, as she 
talked, laid onedlittle band halé-pleadimgly woon 
his.arm? Who'batMrs. Wharnclifie? ‘The 
alightut aceiul figane eduld:netibe mistaken. 

chad. seen all 1 svasited, and retraced my 
steps without one other glance, seeking the 
refuge of my onee home, Could iit be longer 
hame for me? 

A half-finished little frock, lyimg upon a 
chair, where I had thrown it when riting to 
prepare for my walk, completedthe sum of my 
misery, and, catebing it up, I covered it with 





my kisses and my tears. 
I would go away; and, oh! if but the good 


her arms would remain for ever empty, her |-0 


God, when my baby was born, wou!’ take us 
both into His sacred keeping, how .glel 1 
should be! Bat Will must suspect nobiiia;. 

So when, an bour later, he canse home atx 
welcomed me with his old 'tenierners, 1 av- 
cepted passively every demonstration he 
offered, snd sealed my lips. 

As the days wore on I »would find shim leot- 
ing at me, every now and then, with @ £ort of 
mate questioning, and sometimes a world of 
suffering im his great brown eyes; but the 
asked no questions, and I geew more tileat aud 
more cold. 

(One day, in the early spring. he said ,— 

‘A party have gone yachting from ‘the 
Wharneliffes. Ht is very unsafe weather.’ 

“Indeed? Then you had better pilottiasir 
returp,” I answered. 

“ Tintend to do.so,” he naplied, with ay jin 
usual impatience. ‘ They may nesd ophar 
help than mine. Bessie”—coming close to 
my side—“ what isit, darling, that istzewbhw 
you? Are you keeping anything baek from 
me ?’”’ 

‘Search your own heart before you seek to 
probe mine,” I said, escaping from his embrace. 

And, still with that.sad look, he left me. 

Two hours later ‘the threatened storm awnue 


n us. 
Perhapsit was because I had not kil mm 
farewell kiss on my hutband’s lips-pre 
because « fseling had rprang up ib my 
heart that I might heye wronged hi— dat 
certainly, as the day ware on, aud tho wand 
howled drearily, and I could bear tho aay: 
lashing of the sea, my heart sank ‘lewar .and 
lower, 

I could busy myself at no'hing—only stane 
at the window and peer out imto tho @atkacws 
{although in sewhty the ‘sun hel not tf}, 
watching for the form which never failed wo. 

At last. came tho supper-hoar, and 4 wht 
slippers and gown by the fixe, prepared gaur 
dainty things which I knew he most lewed 
‘with ‘een self-reproach that lately I had cared 
80 little, and again sxt down to wait. 

The evening wore slowly and Grearily away. 
Tt was almost midnight. 

I had prayed on my knees that once mere 3 
might see my husband’s face, and pour o.t iay 
confestion, when, above the noise of the wivr 
andthe roaring cf the sea, I heard tho ‘beh 
which always.told me that Will’s boat was sf 
hand. 

With quick, eager fingers I threw moro woud 
on-the already blazing fire, placed water in the 
‘kettle and everything in readiness, then thre» 
wide open the door, and stood watching ong 
waiting. 

Suddenly forms emerged from the Garkne-n 

Where was ‘Will's Iglit step, bis cheexy 
whist!e? 

All.waspilence,/bnt up the path came, net 
one, but many, and in their midst .aileatly #ae 
sadly they were bearing ashrouded form. 

With a wild ory, fell insexsibie, and ovar 
my prostrate body they carried them sad) bu: 


n. 
Lt was baby-fingera which broughime bash 
to eanth—a baby’s ery, :heipless #nd swashiag, 
which; bade. me live.; aud so I cpened. my tardd 
eyes once more to consciousness, and Jhuaged 
the little comforter which came to meiclowese 
my hreast. 

“gs she like her father?” I questioned, os 
last, feebdly, trying to peer into the baby-faca, 

“ He thinks so,” mother answered. 

“He? What do you mean?” 

“Why Will, of coarse. There is no sdk 
proud father in.all the country round,”’ 

Lswooned agaim at these words. 

Had Will come backtolife? Was itmothiee 
they had borne that night into our eotbage 
depr? Surely not, since, when again conseions- 
nops was restored, it was he—my husband— 
who was bending so tenderly over me. 

They forbade my speaking thea, aad I was 
too happy to wish to dieobey ; bat whan, diter, 
strength had been partially restored, I would 
liateu to nothing until, with Will's hands-chose 
{ clasped in mine, I told him of the doubte.me 
‘ misery through which I had suffered, 
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“ Poor little girl!” he answered, taking me 
right into hisarms. ‘The burden we carried 
so sadly and silently was that unhappy girl you 
so cruelly wronged. It was a calm and peace- 
fol death, and I know no one to whom it was 
more welcome. I bad met her by accident that 
day you saw us—had found ‘her sobbing out 
her misery alone, She told me then only that 
her life had failed her, saying,— 

“‘T do not think, Will, your wife likes me, 
but you have always been to me as a brother. 
Into your life has come the happiness denied 
mine. When your child is born, if a girl, will 
TP not give it my name, aad let me provide 
for it?’ She uttered no reproach against her 
husband, but the world knew she was an un- 
loved wife. Sweet, the lesson has been a very 
bitter one, but we will bury its memory in 
Clara Wharncliffe's grave.” 


We visit it together now—Will and I; and 
often our little one, who bears her name, lays 
tho freshest flowers upon its green covering ; 
but in my mother-heart all di: trust has vanished 
for evermore, N.N 








A GENTLEMAN living a short distance out in 
the country, who had a telephone in the same 
circuit with several otherinstruaments, has come 
to the conclusion that the system embraces 
many objectionable features. He learned that 
loud conversation near the transmitter could 
be heard by all other parties along the line. 
The other evening he had a quarrel with his 
better-half near the ‘ plaguy little talking 
machine.” At the conclusion of the discus- 
sion, Mr.—, remembering the distinctness 
with which the conversation must have been 
heard by the others in the circuit, explained 
through the telephone as follows :‘‘If any of 
you have been listening, let me explain that my 
dear wife and myself are practising our parts 
in an amateur play.” 


Waanine To Lovers.—A pretty young German 
girl recently presented herself at a clinic in one 
of the Vienna hospitals for examivation, ex- 
plaining that she had suddenly and unac- 
countably become deaf in oneear. One of the 
faculty began to question her as to the circum: 
stances immediately attending the appearance 
of her deafness. After much hesitation, and 
with many blushes, the girl at last confessed 
that when her lover returned after a long ab- 
sense he took her in his arms, and pressing his 
mouth to her ear, conferred upon that organ a 
most intense and vigorous kiss. At that 
instant she felt a sharp pain, and had been 
deaf ever since. The professor made an ex- 
amination and found that the drum of the ear 
had actually been ruptured, and there is no 
reason to doubt that the kiss did it. 


DererENcE To Women.—A pleasing feature 
of Swiss life is the deference shown to women. 
The men seem most considerate of their com- 
fort, and their looks betoken kind, gentle treat- 
ment. Of course, they all work hard, but this 
they have always done. The necessities of the 
case demand it, and in this beautiful climate, 
where the women are 80 robust, nothing is 
thought of it. No more charming picture is 
anywhere presented than that seen in the har- 
vest field, where all the members of a family 
labour together with so much zeal, always 
sweetening their task with lively songs, which 
they sing so merrily and cheerily. The girls 
in their broad brims, “raking the meadow 
sweet with hay,” their comely figures tastefully 
attired in the characteristic peasant uniform, 
and their cheeks ruddy with the glow of health, 
are anything bat objects of pity. Nothing 
could induce these simple-hearted girls to for- 
sake the peace and quiet of their mountain 
homes for the excitement and diversions of city 
life, The little Swiss chalet, with its tender 
associations, is home enongh for them. This 
they love —— and with genuine affection, 
feeling also that the fearfal rigours are counter- 
balanced by the delightful sammer, and by the 
indescribabie attractions with which kind 
Nature has surrounded them, 





LOVE’S EMPIRE. 


Tue blossoms fall from fruitful tree, 
The flower’s cell is sipped by bee, 

Each blade of grass, each stalk of corn, 
Bends each to each from dewy morn. 


If beauteous blossoms did not kiss 
Some blossom, as to earth they fall, 
Their Author's wise design they’d miss— 
The trees would bear no fruit at all. 


If bees ne’er sipped from flower’s cell, 
And sweets to other cells conveyed, 
The winds in requiem would tell 
Fair Flora aye in death was laid. 


Should blades of grass, or stalks of corn, 
Keep from their kind as in disdain ; 

The earth of verdure would be shorn, 
And man would die through lack of grain. 


So heart must beat response to heart, 
For love received, its love must give, 
Or die by fell remorse’s dart— 
The heart must love, else cease to live. 


J. W. Jd. 








PUT TO THE PROOF. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“A suNNY morning after a stormy night,” 
said Hero, as she stirred her father’s por:idge, 
and looked out of the open door at the shining 
sea. 

Tom was smoking a pipe in the — 
and reading one of the papers Mrs, Paget ha 
given him. 

Hero spread the simple morning meal 
dreamily, she was full of thought. When her 
father came in, she said,— 

“T shall not wait any longer, dear; I have 
had acup of tea, and I want to be off.” 

Tom shook his head at her, and said,— 

*“ You are a silly girl to go without your 
breakfast. If you get a letter a few minutes 
sooner it will not hasten his coming an hour.” 

“T know that, dad, dear ; but th nse is 
easier to bear when one is busy, and I have 
finished my work.” 

‘Then be off, and hasten back to tell me 
the news. I feel certain you will have a letter 
to-day.” 

‘*T hope to Heaven I shall! Good-bye, dad.’’ 

She brushed his cheeks quickly with her 
soft lips, and hastily putting on a hat, and 
throwing a light wrap round her, she went 
down the long ladder. 

It was low tide, and the rocks were bare. 
Loosing a boat from its moorings, she got in, 
and was pushed off by a lad, who came daily 
to clean the lamps. 

Hero rowed splendidly, and her quick, 
steady strokes soon brought her to the shore, 
where a me ag gan up the boat, and 
asked how they fared at the lighthouse 
the night before. 

“It was awfully rough ; we thought the wind 
would topple it over as it did at Eddystone.” 

“ Heaven save you from such a fate, my 
girl! Tell Tom I shall come to-night to smoke 
a pipe with him,” 

#*Do; he will be glad. ’Tis so dull, though 
he does not seem to mind it much.’’ 

The man watched Hero away, her flaxen 
hair ee the bonny breeze. It was a 
good step to Balmfield over the cliffs, and 
Hero seemed walking for a wager. The crim- 
son wrap she wore made a bright speck of 
colour in the barren landscape, and Carl 
Gonther, coming across her, looked with keen 
admiration at the girl. 

With rather heightened colour Hero hastened 
past him, and the thought struck him sud- 
denly that she was Percy Paget’s sweetheart, 
Hastily turning on his heel he followed her 





at a little dietance, his footsteps deadened by 
the mossy turf. 

Hero gave no thought to the stranger, but 
bastened on till she came to the quaint town 
of Balmfield. Hurrying down the hilly High. 
street, she entered the post-office, which was a 
grocer’s shop as well. 

The mistress of the shop, a chatty old lady, 
smiled at sight of her, and said, — 

“IT have something for you to-day, Miss 
Dicksie. Wait a second till I have weighed 
this sugar, and I'll give it to you.” 

As she spoke Carl Gonther entered and 
asked for some gus 

The old lady finished weighing the sugar in 
true leisurely country fashion, then gave Hero 
her letter, which was addressed in an upright, 
manly hand, of rather an unusual style, Carl 
Gonther saw the wiiting, and a sardonic smile 
curled his lips as Hero took it hurriedly, and 
left the shop. In a few seconds he followed, 
keeping her well in sight. 

Directly Hero was out of the town she 
stopped and read his letter. In her anxiety 
to get at the contents she did not notice that 
the envelope blew out of her hand, and fluttered 
away to Carl’s feet. 

Hastily picking it up, he looked at the post- 
mark, and then, with a polite smile and up- 
lifting of his bat, he gave it to Hero, who 
started yuiltily, and crushed the letter hastily 
in her hand. 

“Tam afraid I startled you, Miss Dicksie.” 

‘* Not at all, thanks. How did you know my 
name?”’ 

“I saw you atthe lighthouse yesterday. Yuu 
were busily at werk in that quiet little sitting- 
room when I saw you; and I thought of you in 
the night when the wind was blowing a perfect 
hurricane. I hope you were not frightened?” 

‘*No; I am not easily frightened. Good- 
morning.” 

“Do not say good-bye, please, I have been 
longing to speak to you ; let me walk over the 
cliff with you.”” 

Hero lifted ker head hanughtily, and said,— 

‘“‘T prefer to walk alone. Allow me to pass.” 

“Not until you pay toll with those perfect 
lips.” 

Pie pat his hand upon her arm and anda- 
ciously tried to kiss her. A sounding smack 
was dealt by her, and, tearing herself free, with 
indignant looks, she said,— 

‘You are unmanly. How dare you insult a 
defenceless girl, and call yo @ gentle- 
man ?’’ 


“ T dare doanything, = darling little vixen, 
a 


to see you get into suc delightful temper. 
Those stormy blue eyes are perfectly irre- 
sistible! Come, be kind, and let me walk with 
you; you need not be afraid of me, you darling. 
I would not harm you for all the world.” 

‘“ Afraid !” said Hero, with superb scorn. “I 
should be a weak fool to be afraid of such a 
despicable coward. Do not dare to molest me, 
it you do I will set the fisher boys to tar and 
featber you.” . 

Carl smiled, he liked her ait and had 
sense enough to know it would not be safe 
to anger her further, so he said, with his 
sardonic smile,— ' 

‘* Go, little beauty; I warrant will come 
back and entreat me kindly, qui 
cause me to look over this little tempest.” 

“Tentreat? I'll tear my tongue out first, 
said Hero, scornfully, passing him with long, 
springing steps. : 

gj yee her away with an amused smile, 
and, lighting a cigar, threw himself down on 
the turf, and lcoked up at the white, wind 
clouds that swept the sky like angel garments. 
When she was out of sight he drew outa letter— 
the one Hero had been reading when he over- 
took her—and, opening it, read its contents. 
When he had finished, he muttered, _ 

“ As pretty a love-letter as one could wish to 
read. H_w the deuce do some fellows manage 
to keep up their devotion to such an apaamning 
extent, I wonder? So, unless he is warned o 
danger, he intends to come to see ‘his own 
true, loyal darling,’ that’s what he calls her. 
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Well, it strikes me, if the little one fascinates 
me farther, he will find his bird flown. By 
Jove! what a revenge that would be! I believe 
he would go mad if he thought her in my 
power. He knows fo well my opinion of 
women and their use. I wonder how long it 
will be before she misses her letter? It. is 
eleverly worded, and gives no clue to the 
writer or his whereabouts beyond the post- 
mark ; but he could gt anyone to post it where 
he p'eased. If I did not know the hand, dis- 
ised as it is, I should not have supposed it 
a Percy. Ah! here she comes to ‘ kindly 
entreat me.’ I know she had only read the 
gushing infusion half through ; she had not 
time.” ; 

Pulling his hat over his eyes, he lay lazily 
back, the letter carefully buttoned away under 
his coat, 

Hero had not gone far before she 
missed her letter, which she had quickly 
thrust in her bosom. Then, directly she dis- 
covered her loss, she understood what Carl 
meant by saying she would entreat him kindly. 
Her full beart seemed ready to burst. To lose 
her longed-for, precious letter, and only half- 
read, too! Oh! it was beyond all patience; 
and might get her darling into trouble. At 
any price she must it back. Instinct told 
her the man who had molested her by his 

attention had stolen it. Fl back 
in breathless has‘e, she found him indolent} 
smoki He did not rise as she sgpaonahed. 
but uiringly,— 

‘Well, what do you want, you sweet, little 
vixen ?”’ 

“I want the letter you stole from me, give 
it to me at once. How you do such a 
wicked thing? I believe you could be mean 
eni to read it.” 

‘*T believe I could, and be wicked enough to 
steal more from you than a love-letter. I con- 
fess I have the letter, the ransom for which 
must be paid by your lips to mine. I want 
two kisses for it. Had you been sensible you 
would have paid forfeit at first, and then the 
interest would not have increased, or you have 
lost your letter. The price of the letter in- 
creases every moment; it will soon double 
itself if you do not stop it by instant payment. 
Come, only two kisses! Why, I warrant you 
would kiss a ar woman’s baby twenty 
times without asking, if the little creature was 
well-looking. Coms, I shall not bite’you !"’ 

Hero’s eyes flashed ominously, and she said, 
— her little foot,— 

“I will not kiss you; I will compel you to 
give it tome. You have no right to take my 
letter—no more right than you have to steal 
my purse. Give me my lett:r.” 

Carl rose lazily, watching the smoke from 
his cigar, and said, complacently,— 

“What a lot of kisses this coy little dove 
will have to give me. Peck away, my pretty; 
the account between us increases splendidly.’ 

Hero’s face went white, her eyes fairly 
blazed with anger. 

Carl was standing at the edge of the cliff 
looking ont to sea, and seeming to enjoy the 
danger of his position. 

A false step and he would be hurled into 
eternity ! 

Hero camecloie behind him, and said in a 
low tone of concentrated fury, — 

“Give me the letter, or I'll push you over!” 
_ Ina second he stepped aside, with a mock. 
ing laugh, and said, — 

“ You sweet little absurdity, as if I would 
let you. . You shall bave the letter if you will 
just kiss me. Be a sensible child, and give in 
gracefully.” 

Before she could stop him his arms were 
about her, and he had gathered her close to 
say raining a storm of kisses on her horrified 
ace, 

She s! led, and tears of passionate indig- 
pation filled her blue eyes. 

‘‘Oh! how dare you, how dare you! you 
shall suffer for this!” she panted, as with a 
covetous admiration in his eyes, he released 
her, with a sigh. 





He then slowly put his hand in his pocket, 
and drew out the letter. 

She tried to snatch at it, and he teasingly 
held it above his head. 

“You are cruel and hateful! I despise you, 
coward that you are! Give me the letter. If 
you do not I will run back and get the police- 
man to lock you up!” 

“The policeman? What a virtuous village 
this mus be only to need one defender of the 

ace! I fancy I am equal to one policeman. 

ut here’s your letter, little vixen ; forgive me 
for teasing you, but really you know you are 
pretty enough to make the Lord Chancellor 
himself go off his head ; and thse lips, how I 
shall long for them till I taste their sweetness 
again. Good-bye, my sweet and bitter—honey 
lips and shrewish tongue.” 

With eager haste Hero held out her hand 
and got hold of one end of the letter. 

He still held if tightly, and she beat his hand 





with her little fist, which boasted anything but | 


puny px my 
Carl rubbed the hand she had hit ruefully, 
as she flew away swift as an arrow from a 


bow. 

“ The spitfire! How strong she is, and such 
a bonnie wee thing, too! Really this gets in- 
teresting. I must see her again. What will 
her lover think of my appreciation of his taste 
I wonder? If this wind keeps up it will be 
rough on the heath to-night, but I do not fear 
but that some one will be there to meet me, 
I have the whip hand of these three charming 
women ; they must be madeusefulto me. As 
to that vixenish little blonde, I shall be obliged 
to elope with her if she continues to fascinate 
me as she did to-day.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

As Carl Gonther had predicted, it was rough 
on the heath that night; and Vashti shivered 
as she hurried over the uneven ground, 

She could hardly stand against the wind, 
that tore up trees and scattered destruction on 
every side, 


“ This is like wild March weather,” thought | 


Vashti, as she looked up at the blear-eyed 
moon that was continually hidden by clouds, 
Her cousin Rex had wanted to accompany her, 
but she had slipped away alone, knowing his 
guest, Lord Lexton, would miss him. 

Vashti did not like her errand. She was no 
coward, but the memory of that evening when 
she first met Mark made her feel nervous. A 


cloud obscured the moon entirely as she came , 
to the milestone, which was in the centre of , 
| the disgrace connected with hername. He be- 


the heath, at just the most lonely part. 


Vashti waited a moment, then in the distance . 


saw the red glow of a cigar, which showed like 
a will-o’-the-wisp. 

In a second a hand grasped hers, and she 
said, rather stiffly, — 

“T am here to hear what you have to say ; 
be brief, or I shall be missed at home.” 

“T will not detain you a moment longer 
than is necessary to hear my story, Miss Paget 
—my story, and the conditions under which I 
shall keep that story secret. 

“ Years ago, in Bloomsbury, a young English 
lady came from Germany on a visit with her 
husband, a famous German physician, and 
there in her father’s home gave birth to twin 
brothers— myself, Carl Gonther, and my 
brother, Herman. 

** 80 delicate were both children and mother 
that Dr. Gonther decided to leave them in 
England a year. At the end of that time he 
returned, to find his beloved wife siuking fast, 
his boys both bonnie. 

“In her devotion to his sons the poor young 
mother had sacrificed her life. Ways ex- 
tremely delicate, she went into a rapid con- 
sumption, and died a few months after her 
husband's arrival. 

‘* He was like a madman; every power under 
Heaven was set to work to arrest the decay of 
that precious existence, butin vain. She died, 
leaving two desolate children to mourn and 
wail for her in infantine helplessness. 





“ The father would not look at them, for he 


considered they had cost him dearly, seein 
their existence was purchased at the price o 
their mother’s life. 

‘* Seeing his dislike to his own children the 

parents of the mother undertook to rear them. 
The father gladly consented, aud left England 
to return to his beloved books. The two boys, 
who were £0 alike that only the doting eyes of 
the old grandmother could tell the difference, 
grew up, indulged to such a degree that their 
natures were warped and deformed by selfish- 
ness, 
‘Then the old people died, and the two 
young men were sent abroad to their father, 
who had married again, and had many sons 
and daughters, so that there was no place for 
his first.born in their father’s house. 

‘*He sent them to a famous college to be 
trained for the medical profession, allowing 
such poor amounts of pocket-money that they 
were tempted to increase it by every means in 
their power ; gaining literary work and tutor- 

ips. 

‘‘ Herman, the younger by a few moments, 
was a merry, light-hearted fellow, fond of wine 
and women; Carl, myself, a studious fellow, 
retiring and slow to show friendship, had little 
femeay with the gay lad, and saw little of 

m 


“ His great chum was an effeminate young 
fellow, called Percy Paget—a hare brained 
rollicking lad was he; free of purse, light of 
heart, and thoughtless as a child. Herman 
and he were bosom friends, sharing each 
other’s studies and pleasures, while the elder 
brother, much as he loved Herman, was 
ignored. 

‘*Herman believed in psychic force, mes- 
merism, and Heaven knows what, and tri 
these arts upon his landlady’s daughter to such 
ends that he rifled her of her honour, For 
this fault he and Percy fell out, and in the 
public streets fought fariouely. 

“Percy, slim and small, was easily over- 
powered, and drawing a revolver shot my 
brother dead! I, hastening to the scene, saw 
the last evil act; I and another. Herman was 
stone dead. 

‘Percy escaped me, and fled to Norway, 
from whence he came in a whaler, and on the 
way the ship caught fire, and he was by public 
report dead. But it was not so; he was picked 
up by aship, and brought to England, where 
he remained in hiding till the war broke out 
in the East. Then I lost the track ; batI shall 
find it again. I live only to avenge my brother’s 
murder. In England here I find his mother 
abont to marry a man who knows nothing of 


lieves her son dead, and she lives in roger | 
dread of his learning her secret. Percy wi 
be brought to public trial if there is such a 
thing as justicp under Heaven.” 

Vashti broke in vehemently, “ You do not 
tell the story traly. Percy did not mean to kill 
your brother, the pistol went off accidentally ; 
he did not take deliberate aim with murderous 
intent. Seeing he had killed him he was seized 
with a panic, that caused him very foolishly 
to fly. Had he remained and faced the 
matter boldly justice would have been done, 
and he declared innocent of evil. He wrote 
to us while in hiding, and told us all this. It 
was then too late to retrieve the error; and 
he, who is of a nervous, excitable temper, was 
hastening home to us when the terrible fate of 
a fire at sea overtook him, and he passed to 
higher judgment. What good can you do by 
raking up the wretched story to do my mother 
injury? The matter was hushed up; the poor 
boy is dead, why not leave us in peace?”’ 

“T have no wish to do you harm; butI 
have a grave suspicion that Percy Paget lives, 
and in that case justice shall be done. I will 
hound him down to the death he deserves. 
Life for life you know.” 

“But by your own showing Percy shot your 
brother, if he did shoot him, in self-defence.” 

“That has to beproved. Speaking as to what 
I and another saw, it looked like murder. He 
was seen to shoot my brother, who dropped 
back dead. The other witness declared it 
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kim: if ke lrad been brought to public trial.” 

Vashti spoke now in feveriml haste, saying, 
* Bui the poor boy is dead; his friends had no 
Rand in his disgrace; why afflict us? Tell me 
your motive, and the price you will take for 
your silence ?” 

“Miss Paget forgets she is talking te a 
gentleman.” 

“Miss Paget forgets no more than you'seem 
‘x forget yourself. Be brief, F entreae, and tell 
me pla&inty the price of your silence?”’ 

“T must tell you, Miss Paget, that I am not 
to ba bought off at anypriee. Ifmy sespicion 
proves’ correct, and Percy Paget turns-up, I 
wil? give him up tojustice. If he really hes 
zone to his last account Iwill ask you to re 
eompense me for the time I have lost: in 
searching for him. My profession FI have 
aiven up, and now depend upon my literary 
lebour for support. Iam ata standstill row 
%r want of funds to publish a book I am sure 
witl make a mame forme. The money for 
that I must ask you to provide me with—as' a 
loam, remember—if I keep silence, and allow 
your mother to appear in society as: a wonran 
witess children have been no reproach’ to 
Weer:” 

‘And the amount you need to publish this 
book?” 

“The cost of advertising and pablishing 
will Be five hundred pounds.” 

‘*& tremendons smount tous, Mr..Gonther, 
We are poor le.”” 

e Pout pennies yeh live in luxury; and hold 

ssion of Houses and land: Excuse me i 
Vhardly credit your statement.” 

**Do as you like about that, Mr. Gomrther; 
¥he fact remains, and I cannot see any means 
of providing you with so large a sum.” 

“Pardon me, if I say FI must have the 
money, or the whole story shall appear in the 
society papers, and begin thus :—Tne: lovsly 
Mrs. Paget, who,’’tis said, willshortly marry the 


Bord of Lexton, had a son who hae besn a | 


source of cruel arxiety-to bis-motiter—an? so 


your mother pointed to as t2e mother of a 
murderer.” 

“Oht hush. please! Someone migtt hear 
you, Why tortore me by such @ threat? FI 
will tell my mother yeurterms. Bint ‘however, 
if you get this money, can you hops to 
prosper? Hush-money neyer-yet did amyone 

od.” 
ae I will chance that; money F must and witl 
have. Shall I see you back to the Nazs;I am 
ging that way?” 

‘'P tanks, I catr.go alone, I am rotafraid’; it 
isnottk-ly that I shall meet a more dangerous 
yarson than yonrself.”” 

Vashti? drew her wrap closer abont her; and 
fist then the moon cams eut and shore 
erightly. 

“Tf Il may not-walk with you, Miss: Paget, 
Yean follow and see that you are safe.’”” 

“Oh! if you are going t» do that, I would 
eather you walk+d besiite me; I hwte to feel 
apyone is foliowing mre, it makes me feel 
aotvons,”’ 

“I stould have credite? you with nerves of 

r”’ 


“Would you? then you would baye dore 
wrong.” 

foey walked on insilence. It was some 
@istance to Puget Naza, the heath lay hetween 
it, “and the Warren. The wind blew 
Baisterously, and the distant rea boomed 
great guns. It wasa dreary walk, for during 
tile time they left the heath and came to tlre 
hill that led up to the Naze, neither spoke. 

Vashti was wondering how. the money was 
tu Be raise? if her mother consented to’ pay 
Nflackmadl, amd Cart Gonther’s mind was 
@iled with exultant visions ef possibie fame. 
8o uptifted was he that he began to whistle 
merrily some gay, dance niusic; aud asa note 
or two floated, when the wind lulled to Vashti, 
926 sigh@, for it was a tune Mark had ofter 
sung to some merry words of his own. 

At the foot of the hiti Carl Gonther lifted 
shat courteously, and said “When shall I 











hear from you, Miss Paget; it must be soon as 
my stay here will be brief ?'” 

** You shall hear from me to-morrow with- 
out fait. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night. Won't you shake hands?” 

“Certainly not; a man wh» can lévy black- 
mail forfeits the rites of friendship.” 

As Carl Gonther-tarned' on his hee? and left 
her, a tall form came from the sltedow, and’ 
Mark Frost’s well-toned voice said) ‘“Vashti, 
who was that P saw you with ?’” 

Vashiti sprang forward eagerly; saying, ‘“Oh! 
Mark, I'am.so glad you have come back; bat 
why speak so erossly, to me? I have done no 
wrong.” 

“Pell me, then, who is the man that you 
nreet alone on the heath at night.’” 

“He is a friend of my consin Réx, and I 
met him by accident, and’ Ke walked? hack 
with me. I donotdeserve ntistras#fronr you, 
Mark; forgive me: if I T cammot be cross: 
questioned about such friffos?” 

“Ts it a trifle to meet’a man alone? Pat 
yourself in my place, how would yon like: to 
meet'me with a strange woman ?’” 

‘*¥ should’ not mind’ in the least’; because, 
you care for me, I do not expsct you to hate 
the rest‘of my sex. Besites, I cure toa much 
for youto be saspicious, “Perfect Ibve castetlt 
outfesr;"you know. Tamafraid this: jealous 
stspicion on your does not promise well! 
for ovr fyture, thought yon loved’ mie, 
Mark.” 

“So I do; you ate dearer than life, 
preciors: as honour. Were my Tove’ less, 
anxiety om your account would not be so ; 
Darling, knowing my jealous love, wliy be so 
indiscreet ?”’ 

“I have not been indisorest’; I have been 
true to myself and yeu. Carl Gonther is no- 
thing to me; he is'@ man L utterly detest, but 
one must be civil to the friends of one’a host, 
and Rex likes him. Oh Mark! be r Own 
kind self. Tris is not the meeting Thave been 
longing for; you have male me feel so un. 


| happy.” 
on till the whole story is public property, and | 


“ Forgive mo, my darling ; I ama. jealous, 


| exacting fool. Bat promise you will not meet 


him alone, and give anyans, cause to gossip, 
about 4 ' 


“Did you ever hear any gossip about me, 
Mark?" 

“ No, no, my dearest.’”” 

* Listen to me, Mark. I Have lived’ a pure 
life, unrestrained’ by dread’ of what people 


| would say of me. I am used to going about 


atone, and living altogether in a more indé 
pendent fashion than most girls, I hava no 
one Wut Rex togaard me if IT need a guar, 
dian; bat I thinks woman’s conscience is her 
trues safeguard against evil. My mother and 
I trave lived alone long-enough to have got. rid 
of any notion of dependence.upon the sterner 
eex. You must learm to trust. me, Mark, or 
leave off loving me. I caunot rely upon ‘a 
man’s efféction if‘ he can with so little.excuse 
mistrust me. If your honour and my:own is 
not‘safe with me, Mark; ttere should be no 
thonght of marriage. Marriage is a holy 
thing, free from worldly wickedness, or it is 
nothing. The man woman. must t, 
trast, and love each: ofher entirely, or there, 
cat bs no perfect unien. You cannot respect,, 
love, or trust me, or you could nat beso cross 
about such # trifls as seeing me with my 
cousin’s friend.” 

“A jealous man.can be anything but. just 
and sensible, Vashti. Forgive me, dear, if I. 
frave seemef harsh. Heaven knows *tis. not 
wsnt of affection that makes,meso; my heart 
aches for love of you. Fam exacting; and un- 
reasonable, perhaps, but "tis from excess of 
love, darling; and surgly you can forgive me 
for loving’ too’ well, ‘Come, kiss me, swest- 
heart, and say you are glut to Have me back 
again.” , 

‘*Mark, I cannot say how glad, you dear, 
jeatous, bad ‘old darling,” said Vashti, 
nestling clise to him. 

“Is this Carl Goutiier’ staying at the Naze,, 
Vashti?” . 

‘‘ Heaven forbid!’ “But there is the. dearest 


| cigarettes, Mrs, Pi 
| many, of her.sex, now..” 





and most, delightful fellow there, Mark. Now 
Icould forgive your being’ jealous of* him,” 

* Who ‘is be, pet ?’”” 

* You must come in and'ses him, Mark.” 

“ Bat, my dear girl, what would’ your people 
think of‘ your* br home’ & stranger at 
this time of night?” y, "tis ten o'clock!” 

‘°Ten, is it? That’s our Hour—the 


jolliest meal ofthe day: Come in, we are such 
a lot of Boliomiaus, we Hate’ to stahd upon 
ceremony; at you must beintrodticsd at some 
time or other 

ourable.”” 


your intentions are ‘strictly 


Vashti leughed® merrify, and ting her 
frand ity Mark’s, drew: him rads te House, 
He df@'not resist; he rather liked‘ this way of 
taking the bull by the horns, and, man-like, 
hat dreaded tke time whem he must’ be trotted 
ont for thei n of’ Vastrti’s people. 

In the wide hall Vashti gave her wraps to a 
servant, and Mark left: and gloves and 
foffiowed ter into tlie dining-ropnr. A’ group 
of tires stood chatting t er at one end of 
= beg Mtb a ned laid for’su; + Mrs. 

aget, it one’ straigh stic white 

bs, hed her hayd fim upon. the 

ider of a “‘wiiite-hesdéd’ gen “whose 
Vack lovtked*familiar to Mark. ' 


 Vastit?’ walked up’ to tlis’ en Ae said, 
brightly, ‘* Mother; ing, ET have rouge in 
friend ti introduce to. Mr: Mark F cost 
—my mother: Cougin’ Rex, ask my friend to 
snpper;‘ and; please, Lord “Lexton, don't fook 
80 estonistte?, Mark is warranted‘ harmiess;” 
With a 4 handshake, Lord Liexton said, 
“Welcome Vashti’s fridnd for nry’ sake; Paget, 
He is about the, only near relative I, havé'feft. 
Béryl, you have heard me speal of Mark.’ 
Page flashed slightly beneath tte keen 
serutiny of Murk’s honest eyes. . &Ptiave 
might frustrate this man’s hopes of ing 
to thie’ titfe-and ‘estates, yet there was nothing 
hat hearty admiration Sad eppeorat Sy his 
eyes as he looked upon his uncle's promised 
a vay 


* Pam‘traly pleased to know you, Mr Frost. 
Howcame you'acquainted wittr tiratnauglty 
girl‘ of mine?” 

‘Miss Rouse had the exceedfng*kindmers to 
intro®uce us after we had‘ met'on the heath.” 

Vasbhti' here briefiy related the little escapade 
of the ring, and’ Rex holding ont his hand, 
seid heartily, “Thanks for coming to the 
rescue. I gave Rebel to Vashti; and ‘had he 
heen guilty of the old ‘witch's death I am sure 
I'should never have been. forgive.’ You are 
just in time for suppar; sit down, pléags. Now, 
this isjolly; we are quite a family party. Let us 
fail back upon the fashion of our ancestors ; 1 
should like to take witte with you.” 

The two men chinked' glasses; end ‘Tooked at 
each other with approval, am& the supper 

royed, as Vashti , ef meal. 
Wien it was over. gentlemen’ had’ their 
wine carried into the billidrd-room, wirere the 
ladies’ ‘accompanied them. The room was 
lighted Brightly, and the green” Board Jooked 
yery tempting; bat Lord Lexton preferred to 
take his wineand ci gt -lotve's side. 
Mark and Rex yell, Vashtt, whio:loved a 
quiet cigarette like her mother, said,— 

“Give me @ ‘littlebesaty,’ Rex: Mr. Frost, 
will it shock you to see me smoke?’ ‘Rex 
tanglit mamma and [ to like smoking, ‘and 
really I enjoy-it mow.” jo 

Mark. smi and asked if she smoked at 
the rectory: nil 

Vashti shook her head saueily, iauyimg, ‘* Bab 
would nevyer.forgive me if I did.” . . t 

“ Whatisthat nanghty girl of /myme saying, 
Mr,.Frost? You must,nottake her.at.ber own 
valuation.” t off 

“* Miss Paget is only confessing te, a love for 
—& penchant shared by 


“The truth is we are shockingly free and 
easy, Mr. Frost, and learnt to. smoke so that 
we could put up with Rex,,who;is, really a 
terrible smoker. Bat IT assure you we v2ry 


rarely indalge in a smoke—never, F think, un- 


less “tis here, and Rex tempts uz witt ‘little 


beatities.” Ins*eaT of smoking, Vashiti, give us 
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some music ; it will brighten the hour. Sing 
the ‘Last Load Home,’ the only thing worth 
remembering in that dismal drama, The Pro- 
mise of May.” Mark followed Vashti to e little 
swect-toned piano in a recess, and then she 
dismiszed him, saying, ** Don’t spoil your game 
for me ; I am used to 

Then, in afulleweet voice, shesung; and 
gentlemen took up the refrain im the chorus, 
and 
her, and said, ‘* That 
in a play ; ’tis- so jolfy: 
May between you and J, 
become @ failure.” . 


when the song was finished Mark thanked 
would redeem much 


3 the. 
van will, 


CHAPTER IX. 

Rex persuaded Mark Frost to stay at Pagets’ 
Naze. When that gentleman, believing Major 
Paget Vashti’s nearest male ae re a 

onsent to theige ement, he said, I can’t) 
r f. may boy, till, Jelesear BSW Mrs. 


Vashti will 


over for myself,” | 





she’s the sort of g 


addition to the little par 
he took up his quarters 2 
Gonther called, and Rex 


— il; hoe ae At 
with the naam who hol their a2 


bat it went agaimat gta. 
guest the man ; 
the fortunes of the Pagets. ’ 

Vashti, finding herself a second alone with 
Carl, said, ‘‘ You will have the money agreed 
upon in a few days.” 

This hurried whisper was hardly ended, 
when Mark entered, frowning at seeing her 
alone with the man who he believed tried to 
rivil him in. Vashti’s affections. Carl’s self 
assertive manner annoyed him, too; and it 
vexed him to see a fellow he instinctively mis- 
= on a friendly footing with his promised 
wife, 

Vashti saw-the stormy. look. in her lover’s 
eyes, and shivered; she felt a foreboding of 
trouble, What: if this: man should, eome, be- 
tween.her amd: happiness with the. only. man 
she conldJewer oye 4s @ hneband ? 

“ Have-you-been te the: lighthouse since, I 
met you thera, Miss Paget?” asked Can, bis 
bold biack.eyes fixed. wit: keen intexest. upow 
her face. & Kot ie S| t 

“ No ;:baveqyou? ” ; 

“* Youil weer thane yesterday, i, fenoy 
Dicksieris going te be il. i never sar,a,man 
look 80 § ; in. & state of, sup 
pressed éxeitement the wholetime. Lwas there, 


Stranger” sedi Veshti, inteneated.in spite of 
hereelf.... # Baste look: themap;, Mr. Exopty 
will you take me, to./tbe@. ‘lighthouse, to- 
me Gackaalgs” iwi dha Tbekye dnd. fio ala 

* Ger 3 , AEDS Save 
obeys, ae mot. your. omnia the 
who of all the world, most wishes to, pleas 
na oc pat 

ig Was 50 9 hear this, 

« Rient Aselave. hinsclt &, sub- 

ex.had gone, Mark said, in 

i, 1, won't, Have you, familiar with 

that fella hor hea 4 ft hit. He 
Me SO ea td ait ad 

‘Mamame.considers him quite handso 
but, like yon fink Ha bape bod feos th 


da; 944, YOU haye & 00 


Doh bieg, Xery, 

hope my. looks content you, Vashti,” 
“Oat yon.ogtand-out fogch fellow! what 

do you Want. me, to may >. Are,you dying to 

hear fur: the; twentieth; fume, that I. adore, 


you?” bikes 


- 


face,, 


| his nephew, Lord Lexton had 


man | 
8, 





‘*OF course I am; you can tell me that 
twice a-day at least for the next sixty years.” 

‘ Oh! youggose, you! Why, Mark, we shall 
be old peopl® then;and cheat each other at 
cards, or quarreP@ver the cosiest chairs in the 
room if we are notidead f”” 

“I do hope we shalf grow old together, 
Vashti; ‘tis a Lappy thought witich shows 
hand -im-hend from cradle to grave.” 

Then; with hie arms abouf her he sang, 


¢ himm make th 
v Their: 
dai 


SUnRE ; - could’ mptisee 
t were to come: and mele all gloom, and 
desplation. * 
aget, who was busy preparing for her 


wedding, which was to be-celebrated-at Paget 
Naze, had her head and heart too full of her 
own hopes and fears to gite-mueh thought to 
her daughter's love affair. She understood 
that, the match would not be displeasing to 
Lord Lexton, and so was content to let the 
matter rest for awhile, till she, from her 
assured position as Lady Lexton, could speak 
with more authority, 

Rex had been put to great shifts to raise the 
five hundred pounds. that wag to quiet Carl 
Gonther, and the money for Mrs. Paget’s 
bridal: She was grieved to pnt him to so 
much trouble, but promised to,repay it all the 
first. year of her marriage out of the hand- 
some settlement Lord Lexton had made. upon 

er. ' 
Speaking of his suuyescliing ating to 
said,— 

‘Mark, my boy, Iam pleased with the way’ 
you have received the news of my approach- 
ing marriage; it does-you credit, for it shows 


' you bawe,not,been relying upon a dead man’s 
| shoes to set you up in life.” 


-*“ My dear uncle, I have expected to hear of 
your marriage for years, past.. Why should 
Fen nos marry:? In yonr place I should. You 
1ave, been, a good friend to me, always. I am 
ithee @.poor nor uusuccessfil man, or, might 
feel differently, though I should have no greater 
right to do se. I wish you every iad Am in 
life, and believe you have chosen the right 
woman to ensure your hopes,’ 

‘My boy, you will never regret this friendli- 
ness torme.--I shall never forget it, if I were 
to haye & son, that, fer years you were led, to 
believe yourself my heir.” 

$ Bay no more, uncle; we understand each 
other,” Mark had answered, and they, had 


clasped hands with faithful. friexdliness that 


nothing could diminish. 

Mra, Paget had told Lord Lexton plainly 
that she must come to him penniless, . 

‘*T’am a poor woman,” she said, “ who pos- 
sesses nothing  but.a loyal, loving heart, and’ a 
comely face, I want you to understand exactly 
the manner of woman you are going to marry. 
I love you traly and sincerely,-and hope to 
make you happy; but had I not loved you I 
should have married you for the sake of the 
good things you could give me, for I am tired 


of the misery of shabby gentility ; and when IE 
first met you I saw in your admiration a hope 
of promotion. But when I got to really care 
for you I felt ashamed of my unwomanly 
schemes, and resolved to give you a chance of 
disenchantment. I tested your love by my 
refasal, by my absence, by my poverty, so that 
you should never say you were ensnared ; and 
even now I confess my meanness you do not 
scorn me, Andoh! my lord! I dolove you, and 
am happy— than ever I hoped to be in 
this world or y 

He took her to his heart, and called her his 
honest, truthful darling, and said, impres- 

“A give me your entire confidence, 

‘ou w my love is large enough to 
2 all faults but lack of trust and confi- 


dence. 

Seeing his: loving gentleness, she felt tempted 
| to tel him her secret, but there came a Tour 
that he might 

po 
4 


leave et after all, - her lone- 

verty; and putting aside her de- 

aire for an easier aud ier life she really 
loved him too well to risk him; aud so 
Sea passed, and Beryl’s good angel 
: ; and wept over am irretrievable 


) fedwe step, by which Beryl began her new life. 


“and thedevil did-grin, for his darling sin 
Ispride that apes humility.” 


Beryk quicted her conscience by this half 
, and went on her way rejoicing, 
leaving all tochance, and said,— 

“Come wit may I shall baye had my day. 
It is time the cakes: and’ale of life should come 
to my share.” 

And this. showed a kind of courage, for she 
} who Caremall dares: greatly. 

_ “Tenet this a golden agit icon Vasbti, 
mecting Mark as appointed, the day after Carl 
Gonther had called. 

Mark had been for his usual morning dip, 
and now swung his wet towels in his hand. 

‘You were a good girl to come and mcet 
me, Vashti. Am I late for breakfast?” 

‘*No, dear; we have ten minutes to get to 
the house. You don’t look well this morning, 
Mark; I fancy you stay too long in the -water."’ 

“No, dearest; that is notit. The truth is, 
I had a scare this morning. One has to go 
outa good distance to jump clear of the rocks, 
and when in deep water I'gotacramp. Anold 
man, who was rowing in a regular tub, came 
to‘the rescuo, threw me a rope, and hauled me 
in. His name was Dicksie, and I owe him 
my’ life.” ‘ 

“Oh, Mark!” said Vashti, pausing; and 
confronting him with a pair of wide, wil@eyes 
and pallid cheeks.;. ‘* I shull never have; a mo- 
inent!s:peace while you are in the water in 
future, Good: heavens! how awfal iti would 
have been if you had been drowned!” 

Merk pinched her pale cheeks, and said, 
perbaps to, revive her. roses, ‘‘ If you arealways. 
going. te fidget. when I am bathing we, must: 
make haste and get married, so that you can 
come, and mind my clothes, and keep an eye 
on, your own property with propriety.” 

ashti. flashed up aud: walkedon demunely, 
while. Mark slipped his hand through her arm 
and smiled roguishly. 

After breakfast Mark rowed Vashti out over 
the gunlit.sea to the lighthouse, 

“J should not like to be cooped up in such a 
pigeon-hole as this,” he said, as he followed 
Vashti,up the steep ladder. 

Tom Dicksie met, them at the top, and 
Vashti fancied he seemed ill at ease and 
worried,, She gave hima roll of new papers, 
and Mark terepted him to have a cigar, but 
Vashti noticed-that he seemed anxious to keep 
them out on the. sort. of balcony, and did not 
ask them to enter the. cosy lit'le sitting-room 
to show his models. 

Mark and he got into an interesting disaus- 
sion about deep sea-fishicg. Vasht¥ slipped 
away, and eutering the little room, called, 
“Hero! Hero! where are you?” ¢ 

In a second a door was opened ngiselessly, 
and Hero, her face white as death, came 





quickly, closing the door behin® her. 
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*‘Husb'! Miss Paget. For Heaveu's sake do 
not let any one come in kere! I should have 
warned you to keep away. Your coming may 
arouse suspicion.” 

The girl was trembling from head to foot, 
and Vashti took her hand compassionately, and 
said, as she made her sit down, “‘ You are ill, 
Hero; something has happened to distress 
you. Tell me what it is, poor child ! perhaps 
I may be able to help you.” 

‘*No, no; no one can help us. I would not 
let them if they could. Is your friend safe? 
are you sure he will not follow you?” 

“ Quite sure of both, dear. Come, tell me 
what is troubling you; if I cannot help I can 
sympathise, for I am very fond of you, for 
poor Percy’s sake!” 

“For Percy’s sake!” whispered Hero, with 
a soared look round, to see that no one was 
listening. ‘ What would I not do for his 
sake ?”’ / 

Then, dropping on her knees before Vashti, 
she hid her face in her lap, and sobbed. 
Vashti raised her head and kissed her on her 
forehead, softly saying, ‘ Control yourself, 
dear. What has happened?” 

Hero whispered in her ear words that made 
Vashti white and scared as herself, The 
words were, ‘‘ Percy is here, sick unto death ! 
Come home to die upon the heart that loves 
him; and, worst of all, the twin-brother of 
the man they say my darling murdered is on 
the watch, ready to hound him to prison. Ob! 
the anxiety and misery of it all will kill me!” 

**Poor girl! I pity you. Percy here! it 
seems impossible! take metohim. Oh! my 

r brother; how horrible it is that he must 
de like a common thief for fear of the law ! 
Let me go to him.” 

* No, no, not now, come again alone; come at 
dusk to-night.- I will meet you on the beach, 
and will row you here and back. You know 
you can trust him tome. I will goard him 
with my life. Go, you will be missed, and I 
cannot face a stranger in this state,”’ 





[ON THE HEATS—A BELENTLESS FvF.] 


“T cannot bear to leave without seeing him, 
Hero ; it seems so unkind.” 

“ Never mind anything but his safety ; and 
for Heaven’s sake go. I have got it ramoured 
about that I am ill of fever to keep folks away, 
so I must not be seen; don’t be surprised if I 
— you in father’s great-coat and hat to- 
nig t,’* 

‘*Wedine at the Naze at seven. I will slip 
away directly after dinner; Heaven knows 
upcn what pretence! Keep a brave heart, 
good little Hero; the darkest cloud has a silver 
lining. Good-bye, little sister.” 

” -bye, Miss Paget, eome without fail 
to-night ; remember, Percy will expect you.” 

Vashti went out into the salt sea breeze sick 
at heart. 

All the brightness of the day had died for 
her, and for the first time she wished Mark 
away. 

She knew the eyes of love are keen, and felt 
her face would tell tales, 

Luckily for her Mark was leaning on the iron 
rail, looking through a telescope at a distantship, 
and she had time to control her face and voice 
before he looked at her. 

Tom Dicksie’s eyes scanned hers 
quiringly. 

She quickly made him understand she knew 
all, by saying,— 

‘7 have seen Hero; I had no idea she was 
so ill, poor child. Why did you not send for 
me?” 


in- 


“I did not like to trouble you, Miss Vashti; 
and she is getting better now, so that there is 
no need for alarm.” 

Mark put down the telescope, saying,— 

“Tis a revenue cutter, as we supposed, and 
a little Briton to go. Why, Vashti, how upset 
you look.” 

“Yes, I am upset; my old playmate, Tom 
Dicksie’s daughter, is ill. Assare her when 
you go in, Tom, that I will come again very 
soon. Dear, dear, it must be terribly lonely to 
be laid up in a lighthouse ill, with only the sky 
and gulls to see. I'll send Hero some bocks or 





Come, Mark, let’s be going; 
Dicksie’s hands are full enough without 


bring them. 


visitors.” 
(To be continued.) 








In Norway.—As soon as @ young man and 
young woman are en in Norway, no 
matter in what rank of life, betrothal rings 
are exchanged. These rings are worn ever 
afterwards by the men as well as the women. 
The consequence is that one can always tell 
married man, or at least an engaged man, ip 
Norway in the same way as one can tell a 
married woman in England when she shows 
her hand. Gold are used by the rich, 
but silver, either or in filigree, by the 
poor. There is no married man in Norway, 
no matter how humble he may be, who does 
not bear this outward mark of his on 
to the matrimonial bond. But this is not all. 
As soon as a man is engaged ho bas calling- 
cards printed, with the name of his francée 
immediately below his own. 

DormeG a pouey rainstorm, some days 2g0, 
a por'ly provincial took refuge in one of the 
let diag hotels. Before entering the coffee-room 

um- 


, bearing the following inscription : 

“ Hands off! This umbrella to a man 
who is in the habit of a three-hundred- 
weight blow without any to speak of 
He will be back in a quarter of an hour. 
When the author of this warning, invig- 
orated by a refresher, sought his property, 
after some fifteen minutes’ absence the um- 
brella was gone. On the ground, however, ley 
Ne a cae ark peamiags: “The 

in manner 4 : 
umbrella above referred to has been taken 
a man whose ordinary rate 
miles within the hour. To a 
be useless ; to await his return absurd. 


. 
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NOVELETTE.) 
FAITHFUL STILL. 
—o— 
CHAPTER I. 


IMPENDING FAREWELLS, 


Tue silver Meuse lay basking in the sweet 
June sunshine like some torpid mammoth 
python lulled to repose ; its placid bosom was 
in truth filled to overflowing, and the crystal 
tide eee and laving the sides of the Quai 
—encroached here and there over.the grassy 
margin of the sloping banks, where the stone- 
work temporarily ceased, or was broken or 
crumbled away. 

The opposite bank was dutted and sprinkled 
by clusters of whitewashed cottages blinking 
among the fresh, spring foliage —foliage less ob- 
trusively verdant than their brightly-painted 
shutters and doors. 

Residential domains of more importance 
seemed confined to the right-hand shore 
(starting from the great, grim, grey cathedral 
of the quaint old town of Litge), and smiled 
down with an air of condescension on the ir- 
regular gravelled roadway, the broa7, swollen 
river, and the purple chain of hills, which 
linked the landscape all around, as far as the 
eye could reach, 

One slender, lissom, girlish figure came 
sauntering slowly along the wide, white, 
winding way, her small, sunburnt hands 
cl behind her, the toes of her stont- 
1 shoes kicking aimlessly right and left— 
flotsam or jetsam—in the shape of sticks 
and stones and broken glass, which seemed 
to challenge her right of way. 

She was regardless of the smiling landscape, 
decked to-day in its fairest garb—heedless of 
the shimmering waters, the rosy sunlight, and 
the waving trees. 

Neither right nor left turned she, nor even 
once averted her dark-fringed eyes from that 
wrapt contemplation of the shingly roadway— 





[‘‘ HEARTLESS COQUETTE,” HE EXCLAIMED, FIERCELY, ‘'I HAVE THROUGHOUT DIVINED YOUR GAME.’’| 


which must surely long since have become un- 
bearably monotonous, 

Ro length, however, she started, turned, and 
stopped. 
“ Hulloa!” in British accents, lazy and re- 
fined, smote unexpectedly upon her ear, as a 
tall, loose:limbed young fellow, in a brown cor- 
duroy-velvet jacket (of unmistakable Bond- 
street make), favoured her with a sidelong glance 
from where he lounged upon his folded arms 
over the primitive iron railing which ran thus 
far _ the Quai. 

He did not “pull himeelf together,” how- 
ever, straighten himself out perpendicularly, 
or in * respect modify the general careless- 
ness of his attitude as he glanced over his left 
shoulder. He continued, indeed, to kick the 
dust (with one boot crossed over the other leg) 
with mechanical precision of action, whilst 
the long, browned fingers of his right hand 
twitched with mionotonous regularity the 
drooping curl of his dark moustache. 

“Hulloa, Madge! where do you hail from at 
this hour of the day?”’ 

“‘T’ve been into town,” she answered, slowly, 
after momen hesitation. 

“Humph! Without gloves, moreover, if I 
may believe my eyes! But surely you would 
not have me credit that so much beauty, youth, 
and innocence has been roaming unprotected 
amid the dangerous snares and pitfalls of these 
Belgian wilds ? ’—this pe etry dismay 
in his voice and eyes, well calculated to exas- 
perate the girl—the foreign doctrine of femi- 
nine incapacity to walk abroad alone being sig- 
nally — to Miss Airlee’s notions of female 
independence and the equality of the sexes in 
this enlightened age. 

“No,” she responded, curtly, “ Josephine 
went with me—I have just parted company 
with her. Bot what are you doing here ?’ 

“T—I am indulging in sentimental regrets 
for wasted opportunities, time ruthlessly 
squandered—bat now, alas! beyond recall; 
scenes and historic monuments left unvisited, 
whose manifold beauties should have remained 





‘for ever’ indelibly inscribed upon the tablets 
of my heart. In one word, I’m off, Madge! my 
furlough’s up. I've received marching orders, 
and—]’m deuced disinclined to ‘ pack!’ 
That’s the truth, my lassie, so don’t stare so 
incredulously out of those great grey eyes of 
yours!” 

“Off!” she echoed, blankly. 
away?” 

Then, as he nodded emphatically for sole 
rejoinder, she added the one monosyllable;— 

‘* When?’’ in a low, choked voice, strangely 
unlike her own, advancing at the same time— 
unconsciously, perhaps—towards the iron 
hand-rail, against which she, too, leaned 
her slender, arched back, involuntarily seek- 
ing tangible support, as one who reels half- 
blinded from a blow. 

“Perhaps to-morrow—or Wednesday at the 
latest !’’ he returned, with uncompromising 
brutality it seemed=to her. ‘‘The sooner the 
better, once the edict has gone forth ; but—what 
the deuce is it, after all, to you?” and with 
these last words he shifted his position (still 
leaning against the iron handrail, but with his 
back now towards the river), fixedly regarding 
the girl’s paling features with a gaze which was 
well-nigh insolent in ita strange mingling of 
amusement and curiosity. 

She raised her long-fringed lids, and for one 
breathless moment silently regarded bim ; 
then,— 

“ Not much,” she answered, slowly, strangely. 
‘(In any case, our—our acquaintance must 
have terminated shortly.”’ 

He seemed puzzled by a reply vouchsafed in 
serious tones, and with a solemnity of manner 
at complete variance with Madge’s usual saucy 
bearing. 

“What!” he questioned laconically, with a 
slight elevation P brows and shoulders, a faint 
under current of cynicism flavouring his 
tones, 

“II shall probably be leaving Lidge to- 
wards the end of—the month!” she returned, 
carefully modulating her voice, as one who fears 
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sume tell-tale quiver may treacherously betray 
the emotion otherwise so studiously concealed.. 

“Leaving Litge!” he echoed, “sud your 
aunt and uncle Wayland? ore & 
course, you mean? Are you beund.ema 
or what?” 

“ No—I—that is, I have secepted a—am eng 
—a situation, I suppose I musteall it,” she 
stammered, with a painfal tremor im her 
voice, and flusNing one moment te. the very 
roots of her golden hair, to glance up at 
him the next pale as pire of January. 
“Have they never told you anything about 
it? Aust has been sesking ‘ ’ for me 
(this with a forced hysterical evar since 
the winter.” 

‘* This is the first Live heared of it,” Cap- 
tain Helvellyn returned gravely. Theraillery 
had died out of his tons, now, tile spark of 
mockery which ogee but. a few 
moments since in Bim dark was now 
quenched in commisimation.. ‘on earth 
is—is such a step ij ne 

She turned hee 
irregular fagade 
placid's 
its Way among 
her diaapled 
here 


ve lids. 
**You know, of course, that—that the Way- ski 


lands are p 


their increasing need. - ‘Cuthbert has 
nothing to depend 


but-bis meagre salary 
as minister of the Peatestadtichasmte and«he 
has a wife and three, elildten te provide: for— 
children of his owmé you know’ 
then a long, long pause, her Hps.seemingly re« 
fusing to frame the: words: hovering upon her 
tongue—* that I—I have no ,jegal claim upom 
either of these kind, so-c “relatives ’— 
neither Cathbert nor his wife are connected 
with me by blood!’” 

“Madge! you are jesting sirely ? Isthissome 
ill-timed joke, som? senseless enigma of your 
own devising? If so, I tell you frankly I fail 
to ses tha point, and ‘forthwith beg to state, I 
most politely ‘ give itmp!’” 

The girl's ful, rips under lip curled bitterly. 

“Tt would be s#.-sorry jest, indeed!’ she 
retorted, passionately, though still in a dan 
gerous undertone. “TIT have been since tlie 
hourof my birth.a dependent upon the bounty 
of these good people, and now tHiey feel—and I 
can but agree—that I am. old enough to try td 
stand aloue. If—it'T fall or stumble,” she went 
on, with usconscious pathos, “there: will hap- 
pily be none'to Iament.my degrada‘ion; if I— 
well t—succee?; I shall lighten the, burthen on 
Cuthbert’s shoulders, aid’ preve my capability 
to earn bread;and-clees¢, at, any rate, hence, 
forth for myself: Not'very brilliant alternatives 
either of these you may suggest ; but, after all, 
situated as I am, ambition’s loftiest figtt must 
needs be limited ‘to the hope, the aspiration , of 
—of earning my daily bread~’’ 

For one moment Helvellyn hazardéd no reply 
—amazemer’* too d for words held, him 

eechiess, .pell-bound, gazing mutély at the 
ahfioate profile—which was all he could see just 
then of Madge’s colourtess face, 

It seemed to him a piteous story, thus laconi- 
catly revealed’ —a story in which tie elements 
of reat tragedy might lnrk; albeit the tone he 
bad hitherto invariably adopted in his inter- 
course. with the girl had been one of good- 
tinmoured raillery, as thouzh life for her, as for 
himself, must necessarily be ane long, plea- 
aurable faros. 

A wave of’ bitterest remorse swept over him. 
Au !. had he butearlier guessed the truth,, of 
a Surety he had proved far, far more kind, he 
reflected, with a sensation altogether novel, 
stirring strangely about tlis~ region: of hig 
heart. 

Fortunately for Madge, howaver, fate had pre- 
served her from excess of such crusl, fatal 
“ kiadness!” 

“ Tell me all about it, Madge!” he said,at 
length, in low sympathetic tones, stretching 
forth his hand and touching her lightly.om the 
arm. “TI bad no ‘idea—Iuever thought! 





But, of course, how should I guess anything of 
the sort?” 

How should he, indeed! When, some two 
months before. this story opens; he had ume 
expectedly encountered on a Brussels boulevard 
the Rev, Cathbert Wayland). once the college 
friend® and chum of ymselder cera 

long. since gathered to lirest), 

Hahn had the dis- 
pacity 
and wil 
weath 

Helvellyn 
bockers, whem 
‘the yo 


‘brought suddenly favete fac 
a lad ie Ip 
en ye 


lisviieu =.” oe 
In dae couxse,..however, le 


ae 
WE 
: ‘ 

a amt 


ancestors in es ee ee 


fy exon village 
ee & ' 


Te a 
‘ a Eilaien mae PE OR, 


cording to hit owm aecount, to™knesk 
the Continent)” as He graphi expres 
im quest of distmetive amusem amything, 
i short, but fiat of which he stood most in 
need=the renewal of health “and strength, 
with a lively recollection still of the joys of 
auld 1 
most expatriated }Britons) at the prospect of 
a.renewal ef intimacy. with amy, of his ‘‘ kind,’ 

Wayland suggested, entreated,, nay, finally 
insisted that the young officer shonld: repair 
with him to Liége, where the heartiest, wel- 
come. would be gladly: extended, towards: a 
fellow-countnyman. by Cuthbert: tle. wife.. 

Eustace Helvellym, with but.a faint shew of 
relustanee,, had'permitted Limeelf te. be pre- 
yailed upor- to acceps the hospitality so 
spontaneously offered ;, and.,so pleasantly had 
time slipped. sway the ye officer on the 
banks of the silver Meuse thatthe two sweetess 
months of the year had glided by like-a fleet, 
brief fartnigh®, tranquil as.chiéldhood'?s dreams; 
and now this. hasty. summons. to, attend the 
sick hed of a septuagenarian relative, (who was 
ganenally suppesed to cherish. “intentions” to.. 
wards this potiontly expec nilitaine), found 
Eustace as little ready: as, wi . to. turn his, 
back af a moment’s. notide, oR the smiling 
Belgian; woods and valleys,.and,the gargling 
crystal trout streams. »{ 

He was still uncomfortably oppressad by; the 
suddenness of this most: un me “ reeall” 


(which seemed tq sonnd shrilly andi ionsly 
in his ears, oo ithe coiatel ant 
had indeed been. pondering; with, morer re- 
luctance than, he had previqusly anticipated 
the. inevitable ordeal, of separation.from, his 
kind, and prsmy es friends; at. the. very 
moment e ee!3 ype panty appear- 
auce on feces ta he.forth with, received 
fr r lips 4 sscond.shock—-more.absolute 
overpowering than the first perchance, albait.o 
an impersonad nature, ' 

Seeing that the girl, remained silent, and 
volunteered no furthur explanation, deapite his 
kindly suggestion (couched. im tones of. more 
than fraternal tenderness) e,abould ‘+ tell 
himsll about. it,” Eustace Helvellyn plucked 
hor gently by the sleeve at last, : 

sede wor't,.you believe that I—that 
Lam/fall of sympathy, with, your anxieties and 
¢ assments? Came, lei us stroll.towards, 
the.house, for we sball both. get. int» hot-water 
if-we are late for. lunch!” And now passing his 
arm through hers, as with a sigh she drew her 


ee 


ang syne, and uufeignedly delighted (like | 


slight figure up to its full height, and turned in 

. the-direction of the Waylands house. ‘* Tell me 

ee Seemer vedly—give me fallest par- 

i this impending change! What 

sont of engagement ean it possibly be that a 
child of your age is. ified to fill?” 

“Tam note Captain Helvellyn! I 
was sixteen ten days: emend am old for my 





i 
maa 


| angeiy alike Madge’ 
as, im p Strangely unlike ge’s 
musical ripple-of chatter°and laughter. 
u ook straight ahead , more- 
by Helvellyn’s side—for 
favour just)thien was seem- 
vidence of*emotion, even 
al to reply tothe questions 
ntest hesi- 


esi 
j00 proud’ to deecemd to 
ation. 
of! oe ape bere pu of 
“Manstesa lly», ashe glanced at her 
mal for s*mmoment, bazarded no reply; 
4 at leng' Be spoke he addressed her 
well-nigh respectftilly; This expsrience was 80 
novel that ould not restrain a some- 


poameynesetog td Songer < 
vr are 


“No and his ‘wife have. de- 
cided all things yr and with an eye to 
your ultimate welfare; yet I am amazed by 


what yon tell me, Madge! Why was led to 
suppose that you— that you were the nds’ 
niece, if no sach relationship in actual truth 
exists?” 

“Pcan scarcely tell you. I believe—nay, I 
am sure—there is some element of the mysteri- 
ous connected with my antecedents: = 80- 
called aunt and uncle have been si arly 
reticent, however, upon the: subject of my 
birth and parentage, although some years ago 
they took a favourable opportunity of inform- 
ing me that I did notin actual fact stand to- 
wards them in the relationship I had hitherto 
assumed. Iam not in a povitien'to enlighten 
Sealning tae, | ton latalinl penehaatecaen 
promisi: ones; ‘‘ for detais:I must r. 
to Uncle Cuthbert, and— Ab! dimer.is ty 
T see throngh the open: wiadew,.so; I'lk.make 
the #jest,of my way indooers;at,onee,t,”’ 

Een as. she spokeshe pushed back.the low 
iron gate; which. opened; upon. the. mamtom. gat- 
den walk conducting ap te.the ministerial re- 
sidence—a picturesque, many-gebled i 
of semi-gothic architecture, whiake vallyn 
was wont todesignate.“ ahybrid Swissohalst,”’ 
' specially designed, it seenad to him, tors‘ stand 
| upon. a comer. of an Hmg ee 

“Madge! Madge! stay one moment?” Bus 
| tace pleaded as the gate swung, back upon its 
| hinges, and the.girl passed within...‘ E have. 
'so mush to say to you,.so. many, questions to 
bey: Sng perswyat ee es iO repose 

in, return arely you, mj 4 me,.one 
' ten minutes—three ly le ill be; be- 
yond my power to.ask.a favour ab yout hands, 
fo. we your power to grant or palnsaaven-80 
paltry a boon !’’ é ot Al 

She was not proof against this, sppeal; 
slawhy she Sarped es | facing him, with 

eatures strangely set,.. white,, .grum, 

“7 haye nothing further to add,’ she, said. 
“What ‘confidences’ have you to repos in 


|me?”’ . 

Helvellyn smiled triumphantly, “Ah! I 
scarcely thought you onnEe andi that; bait! 
Whst woman is proofagainst tation when 
there ia the mere suggastion.of mystery or 
‘secrecy? Well——’’ r 

But the sentence was destined, to, remain 
for ever unconcluded. . Madge had: turned upon 
her heel and mada the best of, ben way to- 
wards the house; only when the tep.of the 
white stone steps was gained, sho veered round 
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and once more, faced. the enemy. ‘I hate | different, ways.. Under these circumstances I | vellyn. questioned, hoarsely, as he struck 


youl” she hissed in low, slow tones, through, 
closed teeth and.white dry lips. “I absolutely 
hate-you, Eustacé Helvellyn! ”—then, ere the 
valiant and ssteunded. captain could frame 
reply, the girl had disappeared through the 
open doorway. I ‘ 
Helvellynlaughed, ‘‘A singniae girl that— 
deuced. strange!” he muttered, hut his laugh 
lacked. the wing of genuine mirth. 





CHAPTER I. 
A STRANGE STORY. 


“T sax, old fellow, you won't take,it:amiss, if 
I venture toask you to.enlightem me, upon a. 
certain, delicate point?” Helvellyn questioned, 
with latent anxiety, flavouring his:tone,.asarm- 
in-arm: Wayland. ani. hi traversed; the 
long straight Bonleward uniting the Quai with 
the town of Liége.. The. minister had. been 
summoned on .businees of importance to the 
house of one. of the few English residents in, 
the neighbourhood, and as the: evening, was 
perfect, ellyn, had strolled with his friend 
thas far, to begnile the.tedium: of the way. 

“There are aig game g Ae can ask me, 
Dustace,, to; which I should hesitate to reply. 
Your,curiosity, I feelsure, wonld never overstep 
the limits.of discretion, so I fearlessly answer 
your question in the negative—there is nothing 
you can.ask me that I shall ever take amiss! ” 

“ Weall,.then, I was amazed to hear from 


Madge’s-lips this morning: that;she.is not your 
niece—~ at sister’s ebitd, as I have hitherto 
been led to euppose—although when I come to 
think of it, I.am by, no means sure that.either 
you, or. Mrs;, Wayland. have ever,dene more 
than dafer,as raueh—fyr I don’t know that you 
ever. Matinctly stated tha exact; degree of re 
lefeqnahie existing, betwixt yourselves and this 
Wayland looked grave one moment, then 
he answered, unbesitatingly : “The circum. 
stances connected with Madge’s antecedents are 
of @ painful and pathetic. nature, and for. 
sake it@ppeared, both to Mary and my-elf,t 
the Jeast,said abou’ her. parentage the better. 
I. feel spre,, however, that. your question is. 
dictated. rather by interest. in. our; charming 
protegée than by idle curiosity. There is nao 
reason, therefore, why I should not gratify so 
natiiral a desize for. information on your part, 
Madge, re: must. know, is.net even distantly 
connected by blood either with Mary’s family or 
my own... Her mother was a school companion 
of my wife’s—an, heiress. and. a beauty—whose 


wor. ition. was.mmany grades above that 
of Mary Carew, before she, ya Mrs., Way- 
land, Nevertheless,.a warm friendship sprang 


up between the twa.girls, and, previous te her 
engagement to me, my wife was inthe habit. 
af.s ing ,»mast'of the;school vacation, at 
tha house of, her. wealthier friend, Hightepe 
years a pedi aware, Mary and: I were 
mann I. had; been, inti:d; to,a,,. small 
living. in. the nertl of Togland ;; our, means, 
were limited, onrecircle and a9, althopgh; 
the feiendship endured, the ,iatimacy, between 
the two former ;school .c)mpanions, nat 


lang ished, Whispers of, her Flend's comueets 
and successes in the. gay, fashionable. world, 
from 4it.a ty. time ne ae in. our,q niet 


parsonage ; and when eventually,welearat that. 
he beanty had eloped with a penniless young: 
by the of Dr 24°08 {whose ani, was, dipomarage 
oy, the young lady's. natwral gaardians) my, 
wile wag. less. astonished than regret‘ul,, tor; 
she. but. toa, well. undezstoed the, passiona‘e. 
unconventional. tempenament of, the fair rune 
Amey.” ra in 

canes aé the. girl’s mame?” Helvellyn 
qaestioned,. puffing. Warronaly ihe, while. at, 
his. cigan,, and-more - deeply interested, inthe 
parson’s story than he was perhap; aware-- 
 becanse as the follow. was.in tke army, I-—” 
_ “No.l my, dear hoy.; for, ocbvions reasons it 
is undesirable to enter into precise details., In, 
the course of cight-and-forty. hours you, and. 
Meg wifl have separated, to. meet.no more ia 


sse,ne objection to. placing you in po session 
of.theroutline ef. her story.. [t can never mili- 
tate, against her interests if whilst telling tha 
tale I am: yet careful to withold the clue; but 
once. I particularise names, dates, dic., the 
complexion of affairs. becomes vastly different, 


For aught I koow. the. very, people mantioned. 


might. be.acquaintances of your. owx:; but, the 
scandal and sensation created in, certaim circles. 
» long, since. died, a, nataral 


past has, long since buried ita.dead? ”’ 

** Precisely! ”’ Releetign assented heartily. 
‘You. are, quite xight, Wayland, and 1 am 
wrong! Proceed. with your, narrative, which 
interests. me: awially. No farther. questions. 
shall pass, nay, lips, hawever.. L. will listen. in, 
patient silence, to the-end.” 

“ There:_is little .more; to. tall,’’ Cuthbert 
proceeded., “ Mary, received brief lettexs.from 
her friend frourtime to, tima, from which we 
learatithatthe inevitable sequek had. all too 
rapidly upon, the ili-advised imdul- 


gence: of love’s:passionate.young dream, Tke | 
| childish presence whieh bri 


newly-wedded pairr proved a wreichedly as- 
sarted, couple, and. pesitive misery speedily 
followed upon, disillusionment. It. was. about 
this time that pecuniary considerations) in- 
duced. me to.accapt an offer nada me of taki 
daty abroad, and:we had barely been settle 
six. months, in Liége when Mary’s unbappy. 
friend wrote.to apprise her of. the birth of,an 
infant. daughter. Three months later.””—Cuth- 
bert continued, after afew moments’ pause— 
“we were seated quietly one winter’s evening 
by the fire ia.our little dining-room—we lived 
in. the town:then, near the Protestant church— 
when. ® cab chattered. noisily up to the door, 
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death, Barely an ib, were a. thousand pities, 
to. disen tomb a. painful bisbory when, the dead, 








another: Iue:fer, and, for the fifth time, made 
ineffectual efforts to.rekindle the:cigar which, 
strangely enaugh. would. expire. during the 
course. of Wagland’s narrative. ‘‘Did hoe 
newer claim his child ?’’ 

“TI did not bind:myself to the unconditional 
falflment of the young mother’s wishes, aud 
immediately placed her hashand in, possession 
of, the sad circumstances, connected with. her 
untimely end. I informed him of the spat 
where: she. was; buried, and added that. the 
infant. remained with us—funther, that. L 
should be glad. to learn, his wishes respecting 
its future rdianship., I. wrote again, and 
yet again, but from that day to this, lL. have 
never. received a single ling of;acknowledgment 
of my letters, nor directly nor, indirectly obs 
tained intelligance of his movements -heyond 
ascertaining from, Headgparters; tliat, his regi- 
ment was in due eowse withdrawn from 
Dower and stationed atthe Curragh Camp in 
Iteland.. As years.rolled‘on, persanally I saw 
nothing to regret. Mary aaa Fi laid four little 
blighted blossoms, one. by ene, in the: grave, 

for. lang enough .Madge’s, was. the only 
tened our home. 
Then, when other babies were born to, us,,she 
was already old enough to play an eldersister’s 
part. I,necd not tell you; Helvellyn,;the girl 
is. dear to us.ags our own ;, yeh Heaven only 
knows,.whether ou gain is not, in truth, her 
loss; for if her natural relatives had. recag- 
nised. her, or acknowledged, hen undonbied 
claim upou their, bonnty, she wo ve been, 
atany rate, spared the cruel necessity of earn- 
ing hermbread in this work-a-day world f onrs, 
and thus early taking up arms to, fight the 
fierce battle of life. We are no longer jus: ified, 
however, in keeping her in idleness at home. 


and.a. moment. later Mary's friend barst in | My own slender means are. altogether in- 
upon us unannounced, her baby clasped, half-.| adequate, to insure. her future. It seems de- 
frozen to: her breast. She fell insensible at | sirable, therefore, that in my lifetime, rather 


could gather from her lips succinst,.particu- 
lara of hen flight—for flight it was—notling 
elss.! Her, husbsnd’s:regiment, as.it happened, 
chsuced just.then to. be stationed 

and ugon aggravated provocation (if; the poor 
gicl’s..story merited credence) she had stolen 
from his honse like a thief in the night, and 
fled:with. her baby, at her breast to the only 
asylam she could count upon.on earth!” 

The. good parson paused, momentarily over- 
come by the ul recollections which came 
crowding: thiek. and fast upon his mind, aud. 
Helvellyn ventured) to. observe; — 

‘My. dear fellow,.I sm: really sorry my 
curiosity should, have. tendei, to awaken ra- 
membrauces, of. sa-sorrowful, a nature! You, 
haye said, enough, more, then).enough, to con- 
vinee me that Madge, was.nos imposing upon, 
my credulity ,,.aad——” 

‘‘ Hear. me. to: the; end)!’ Waylawd inter- 


,| rnpked-—“ but..a few brief phrases, more, ere 


Jimis may, be written to: my tala, Well, the 
yo r never more than partially rallied, , 
despite unremitting care, solicitude, and; all, 
navagures Which, affection, could dictate, She 
breathed. hem last in Mary’s arms,one short 
weeltjsubsequent ta her,unexpected appearance: 
in our midst. With berlast, gasp,she adjared, 
us month g ioe regard. owe ged - our oe 
& Sacre ¥ veanes usi by.ene wha) 
would watch oxer it frow above. Sheimploxed. 
us,to coneeal from ite father her chiid’s fate, 
aud; her. own,,and. never under! any: circam- 

stances teresign its guardianship to. ene whe. 
ha aie die brief spaces, of her) wedded life, 
absolute hell upon earth, With Mary's hamd, 
_and mine both.clasped, tightly in-henewn, aad 
her. little one-close. beside her, the ill-fated girl 

heaved her last sigh, and tranquilly expired, 

We buriedjher up yonder, at Robermont, upon 

the hill, in the little plot of ground set apart 
for Protastants! in thet.yaet eity of thedead. 

From: time |te time Madge bears:the. choitest. 
flowers to her,mother’s, grave, and filial tears 
water tho long, dank grass which waves above 

that hapless young wife’s ill-fated and» dia 

honoured head,” 





life, the probabilities are--earh pursuing yous 


“« Ande~the. father? What of lim.?”’, Hel. 


| 


at. Dower,, | 








my very feet;,and it, mwas.some days before we.| than hereafter, she should learn to standalone. 


Mary will be inconsolable, when the dear child 
leaves us; it, nevertheless behoves us to con- 
sider her ultimate welfare rather than our own 
immeiiate loss, or, gain.” 

‘And her mother’s people? Have they 
never made sigw or sound)?’ manifested no 
amxiety respactiug their ill-fated daugbter’s 
child,? shown no inclination to charge them- 
selves: with the responsibility of her, main- 
tenance sand guardianship?” 

‘“ Qa the contrary,’” retunned. Wayland, with 
involuntary ‘severity of tone; “from time to 
time,, extending aver,a period, of many years, 
Lendeavoured.to put myself in commuui¢ation 
with. them ;,for;,as I have, already. informed 
yon, they arerpeople of rank. and geutle, birth. 
Consequently 1 did not feel nayself justified in 
dooming their.daughter's:child.to a position so 
infexior as, that, whica—apant from» theirintor- 
ference—she must necessarily ovcupy. In,the 
first. instenes,.I-neneived a formal;note from 
the family solicitor, stating; that; Lerd— 
er.—hnmph !|—that. his client declined.to aqcept 
any, vestige of responsibility, thatthe daughter's 
marriage hadjnever received parontal sauction 
or-recogaition, and that, as. her husband was. 
yet alive, on him must, legally devolve adl 
onns teuching the infaut}sfutare Aftex that, 
as occasion demandad;, L. wrote once or twice 
again, suggesting the advisability of the grand- 

rents making some. provision, for ge’s) 
ion, as, my, own. slender means. but 
sufficed to, ensure: her the bare necessities, of 
life... Na single line of reply, however, was 
ever subsequently vouchsafed.. We,have done 
the, best we; could for the girl.so.far, and now 
nothing remains hut to fit her.to fight the life 
long, battle on. her,own behalf!” 

ne, good; parson. sighed, heawily, and, 
strangely enough, Helvellyn.felt sencible of a 
singplar depression about.:the, region of his 
own heart. The lazy interest. which Madge’s 
brilliant; beauty and wilful ways had hitherto 
provoked. seemed.to have deepened suddenly 
into. an. altogether different sentiment, more 
paignant,,complex, and unanalysable. It ap- 
peared, so, imcongruous, to picture the girl 
drudging through life.as.a,‘‘governess.” But 
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neither time, place, nor circumstance would 
permit of further self-examination, for the 
two men had arrived now within a stone’s 
throw of La Riviére, and Wayland was already 
talking of his friend’s impending departure, 
Both were speedily absorbed by regrets for the 
inevitable separation ; and when at length they 
entered the house, Mrs. Wayland informed 
them, in answer to the captain’s careless in- 
quiry, that Madge had already retired for the 
night. 

Nor did he see the girl again, save in the 
family circle, before he shook the dust of Liége 
reluctantly from off his feet, and bade fare- 
well to his kind Anglo-Belgian friends; then 
Madge stretched her hand out towards him, 
and looked straight into his eyes. She did not 
flinch, neither did her voice falter, nor her full 
lips quiver, as she said, calmly, steadily, 
stolidly indeed, it seemed to him,— 

“Good-bye, Captain Helvellyn! No, not 
till our next meeting,” as the captain fervently 
expressed the hope that before long “the 
should somehow, somewhere, run across e 
other !” “I am going to be a pupil-teacher ina 
school, you know, and en a resident 
governess. It is unlikely, therefore—and I 
perery | trust that you and I may never meet 

Helvellyn recalled these words, the ex- 
pression of her eyes, and the tone of voice 
which had accompanied them, long after he 
had turned his back upon La Rivitre, and the 
Belgian hills, woods, and vales seemed 
fading swiftly into a mental limbo. 

“She was a strange girl—a deuced strange 
girl!” he fouud himself repeating softly to 
himself; “ but singularly pretty —though when 
one came to think of it, hanged if she’d a 
single perfect feature in her face ! ” 

Ah! shallow sophistry that, Eustace Hel- 
vellyn ! Logical argument or dispassionate re- 
flection will avail you naught whilst you find 
yourself thus ectly haunted by the ex- 
pression of “ that girl’s eyes!” 


CHAPTER III. 
A DANGEROUS GAME. 


“ We! after all, I’m hanged if the world 
isn’t a smaller place than it even seemed to be 
when one was studying the ‘ use of the globes,’ 
and twirled both hemispheres at one’s own 
sweet will—hither, thither, in obedience to a 
lanky, inky forefinger and thumb! Really, 
Madge, I’m deuced glad to see you, much more 
delighted than you’ve any notion or are even 
capable (with your well-regulated imagina- 
tion!) of even faintly comprehending !” 

There was the insinuation of a reproach in 
this last phrase, which Helvellyn himself 
— have found it difficult to account for or 
expla‘n. 

e had taken his seat that sultry August 
morning beneath the leafy elms of the historic 
avenue facing the Etablissement in the Place 
Royale at Spa, armed with a two-days’ old 
copy of the Pall Mall Gazette, and resigned to 
the inevitable ennui and sense of isolation 
which is the daily portion of the wandering 
British unit of “that ilk,” stranded thus afar 
beneath foreign suns and skies. 

He had listened to the band, yawned, ousted 
(by dint of persistent and ferocious ogling) 
a shrewish-looking old maid, who had possession 
of the chair next his own, in order that he 
might be enabled to dispose his long limbs at 
his ease upon the topmost rang. 

He had gorgonised a vivacious grou 
‘stationed opposite, of both sexes and mix 
nationality, who were talking and flirting at 
the top of their voices, and crunching bon-bons 
in a noisy fashion calculated to offend Helvel- 
lyn’s ears and sensibilities even on the other 
side of the broad walk. 

He had pushed his hat to the back of his 
head, and tilted his chair upon its hinder legs, 
lazily cegitating whether he should presently 
hire a pony-carriage and make the famous 
“tour of the fountains” solitarily or take 
the chance of ‘some othe: fellow” (alias a 





compatriot) “ turning up,” in the course of a 
day or two, to beguile the tedium of existence 
at the Hotel d’Orange, and help him discharge 
his various “ duties” as a British tourist in a 
conscientious fashion. Such, I say, had been 
his mental state and pees condition, when 
fresh, cheery tones fell suddenly like sweetest 
music upon his ravished ear. “Well! I 
never!” in English accents more emphatic 
than either logical or polite. Then, as he 
started involuntarily to his feet and stared in 
the direction of that sweet voice, Madge Airlee 
herself, none other (in a fresh, faultless toilette 
of palest Batiste, met his bewildered and de- 
lighted gaze, as she stood but a few paces to 
rearw of the phalanx of straight-backed 
chairs, the centre of a little group of three—a 
portly Belgian matron, and a tall, pale-faced 
young lady flanking her on either hand. 

Exclamations, salatations and ‘ oe 
tions’ had followed in due course. - Madge, at 
at Eustace’s request, forthwith presenting 
“her friend and countryman, Captain Helvel- 
lyn,”’ to her ‘‘ dear friends, Madame Bosscheret, 
and Mademoiselle Josephine, her daughter.” 

Then the little party had all found seats be- 
neath the shady trees; and in return for the 
young man’s laconic statement that ‘‘he had 
run over, don’t you know, just to knock about 
the Continent, for a few weeks; and came on 
here from Brussels, en route to Paris, just for 
want of something better todo!” M 
explained at greater length her own unex- 
pected appearance in fashionable haunts. 

Josephine Bosscheret—a pupil at Madge’s 
prison- house in the Ardennes—had elected the 
young English pupil-teacher as her chosen 
friend and confidante within the dreary precincts 
of Madame Dajardin’s school, and when the 
summer vacation drew near Madge had obtain- 
ed her aunt’s permission to spend the greater 

of her holidays with these hospitable 
riend’s at Pepinster—a quaint little town 
scarcely half-an-hour’s ran by rail from cos- 
mopolitan Spa. 

Thither, the first week in August, Madame 
Bosscheret had transferred her dares and i 
so that the young people, as she graphically 
expressed it, might enjoy country air, take the 
waters, and see the world of fashion at one and 
the same time. 

A modification of this brief statement Miss 
Airlie now volunteered with so much spon- 
taneous gaicty, and an air so totally unem- 
barrassed that Captain Helvellyn seated be- 
side her, gazing with fervent admiration into 
her half-averted face—for Madge persisted in 
ogee and left, before, behind, on every 
side, manifesting the most eager interest in 
passing events, their neighbours on either 
hand, instead of devoting herself to her cavalier 
with that air of absorption which the gallant 
officer conceived his “ due” at the little pupil- 
teacher's handg—that Eustace became conscious 
of a vague sense of grievance as it dawned 
upon him that of the two he was perhaps the 
more elated and distracted by this unexpected 
meeting. 

Bat Magde only shrugged her shoulders with 

voking nonchalance, when he protested that 
er absolute indifference amounted to either 
heartlessness or coquetry. 

“Why your Aunt Mary would have mani- 
fested t times as much emotion had I 
stumbled in the same manner acrozs her ! 
She would not have been too proud, too callous, 
or too insensible to admit she was pleased to 
seeme, nor would she have stared persistently 
at a knot of grimacing foreigners opposite, 
whilst I was vainly endeavouring once—only 
once—to look straight into her eyes!” 

a Madge laughed outright, in spite of her- 
self. 

“Helvellyn,” as she expressed it, ‘‘ was so 
absurd !” 


On what earthly pretext would he have de- 
sired to—to look into the tranquil depths of 
Aunt Mary’s eyes, or, for that matter, why did 
he profess himself thus anxious to peer into her 
own ? 

‘*To see my image reflected there, Madge!” 
he forthwith whispered in a dangerously ex- 





pressive undertone—for, given opportunity, 
Eustace Helvellyn could no more the 
temptation of iling a pretty girl into a mild 
flirtation than the river can withstand the 
current which bears it towards the sea. 

Then, indeed, Madge momentarily flushed, 
though she looked straight before her, and 
hazarded no reply. Her small foot was beat- 
ing time to the Flower-song in Faust, rendered 
just then as Gounod’s masterpiece can be ren- 
dered, only by a foreign band. 

Her eyes were riveted upon an obese Italian 
opposite, with a huge gardenia in his button- 
hole, and immaculate shirt cuffs drawn far 
below his coat sleeves over the knuckles of his 
dimpled hands; and presently she turned,and 
spoke to “Fina,” and inquired anxiously 
whether “Jules” might ba expected to join 
them here in the park, or in the pavilion later. 
Yet, just then, little as Helvellyn guessed it, her 
heart was beating thick and fast, and every- 
thing swam before her eyes. 

There had been a time, not so long ago, 
when the music of Helvellyn’s voice, his foot- 
fall on the stair, or the touch of his hand upon 
her arm had thrilled the girl through and 
through ; when she had confessed, in the virgin 
sanctuary of her heart, that he exercised an 
almost mesmeric influence, that his slightest 
wish was Jaw for her—a word lightly dropped 
by those careless lips little less to her than a 
command, 

But even in those halcyon days, more child 
than woman though she was, Madge had been 
— to perceive that, for the most part, 

elvellyn ad been indifferent to, as oblivious 
of, the insignificant fact of her existence. 

Chance words of his had sometimes wounded 
glance, a scornful had 


laugh, 
cate sensibilities more often 


have fancied, to arm herself ‘with woman's 
weapons to face her natural foe—had, never- 
theless, called pride to the rescue long months 
ago, and even before th at La Rivitre 
had bravely determined to mete out to the 
supercilious young officer precisely the same 
meed of indifference as fhat which he compla- 
cently accorded her. 

But scene and circumstance had changed 
since then, and neither moon nor tide was 
ever half so variable as Captain Helvellyn’s 
moods, 

Madge had been always an attractive child, 
but to-day, bursting u him unexpectedly 
after an ergte rs of < ew pen Ha — 
it appeared to him she was positively - 
‘agin her simple morning toilette, and with 
the flash of excitement upon her usually- 
colourless cheek. ° 
; He hated the —_ genus of intone 
loreign matrons, unsophisticated young ladies, 
mer Hn ty E ish gehen ail! Captain Hel 
@ pret ngli —w ° 
vellyn would have been “simply an undeserv- 
ing idiot'’ had he failed to improve the occa- 
sion to the utmost, and enjey the goods s0 


obliging! provided by the gods. 

Yet 4 could meet flatter himself that he 
made much way. Madge received his attentious 
with an air polite indifference infinitely 
piquante, but irritating in the extreme to & 
man of Helvellyn’s pe pore Moreover, 
when the aforementioned Jules in due — 


the little party 

out,” bat should forthwith adjourn to the 
Ftablissement in order to enjoy the matutinal 
dose of the waters, before the fashionable 
crowd from the park migrated in the same 


direction. 

Polite farewells from the family Boascheret 
followed in due course, Madge quietly tendered 
her hand to Helvellyn in her tarn even whilst 
beneath the shelter of her cardinal 1 
she was lending an attentive ear to some mur- 
mured commonplace from the thick lips of 
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Jules. In avother moment they were gone, 
and the Captain found himself at liberty to 
subside once again into his momentarily vaca- 
ted ‘chair, and apply himself to the contem- 
plation of the motley crowd opposite. 

This was not precisely in accordance with 
our hero’s mood, however ; so after brief hesi- 
tation he rose, yawned, stretched himself, and 
eventually started off on a solitary ramble 
through the park, to indulge in profitable medi- 
tation anent the “ variability, inconsistency, 
and general unsatisfactoriness of woman!” 

Yet a repetition of ‘this sort of little 
game” served as sauce piquante to beguile in 
some measure the tedium of several succeed- 
ing days. ‘ 

Eustace sought to devote himself assidu- 
ously to the little pupil-teacher whenever he 
encountered thefamily Bosscheret abroad which 
was necessarilly several times, for in Spa, as 
in all similar resorts, the fashionable crowd 
as inevitably assembles at stated hours at 
appointed places, as the seasons run their 
allotted course or ocean tides ebb and flow. 
Madge, though she valiantly “showed fight ” 
at first, eventually suffered herself to be be- 
guiled. She was but sixteen years of age, poor 
child, and naturally inexperienced as an infant 
in so-called “affairs of the heart.” The 
Bosscherets, moreover, from the very onset, 
as foreigners, took the gravest possible view 
of the captain’s attentions, From their point 
of view but one “interpretation thereof”? was 
possible, and they unhesitatingly chaffed and 
felicitated Madge in the family circle upon 
this redoubtable conquest. 

Flirtation wasa sealed book to Madge’s simple 
friends, and a young lady who was the object 
of so much ostentatious devotion on the part 
of a young fellow was inevitably regarded as a 
betrothal, though the whole proceeding was 
‘‘irregular,”’ technically speaking, according 
to Belgian views. 

,in her innocence and ignorance (after 
a few days’ st: le against the natural dic- 
tates of her own impetuous heart), lent an ear 
to the congratulations of her friends on the 
one hand, and to the wily voice of the char- 
mer on the other; doubts, scruples, resent- 
ment, faded gradually, end in time a sweet, 
fragrant, blossom of hope uprose, distilling an 
exquisite delicate perfame upon the ambient 
air. The very sunshine became more golden, 
the heart of the summer rose more deeply 
crimson, the very atmosphere more rarified 
when Eustace Helvellyn drew near. 

Madge spoke little of her new-born joy ; she 
communed but rarely with her virgin heart— 
only earth had grown more fair, heaven itself 
more darkly, decaty, mysteriously blue since 
her own bosom had grown to throb and thrill 
with the strange, unwonted ecstacy produced 
by Helvellyn’s presence. Then she loosed the 
fetters of self-restraint at last, and bade joy 
riot at will in her breast. She no longer 
looked askance when the voice she loved 
breathed honeyed accents close to her delicate 
ear, but straight into the dangerous depths of 
Helvellyn’s eyes, where, alas! she saw her 
own lineaments all too faithfully reflected ; no 
more she steadied and chilled her tones when 
she answered his tender commonplaces, but 
allowed her fresh young voice tc swell or fall 
in tremulous cadenzas responsive to love’s light- 
est touch upon the reverberating chords of her 
glad, young heart, 

Unripe, unwholesome and ephemeral per- 
chance, these first fruits garnered from virgin 
soil; yet, there is something infinitely pa- 
thetic, rarely sublime, in the spectacle of 
innocent maidenhood thus yielding its all to 
one who, perchance, esigns to cull the blossom 
only to bloom in his bosom one fleeting hour 
ere it is cast aside to die! 

* * 7 


“T think—I really think we should go back! 
Madame Bosscheret will thick it so—so singu- 
lar, 80 wrong of me; and indeed I—I feel 
strangely criminal ! ” 

“ Bosh! what matter what you feel, so long 
as you feel at all—which, indeed, it sometimes 
occurs to me to doubt! And as to Madame 





Bosscheret#, Jules will allay any prudential 
fears she might chance to entertain, for I whis- 
pered into the ear of that astute young Belge 
that in case of the remote possibility of any- 
one’s being scattered and separated by the 
crowd from the remainder of the party, we 
should one and all wend our individual way to 
the great gates as the bells chimed eleven. It 
is only just ten o’clock, my pet, so resign your- 
self tothe infliction of my society for the best 
part of another hour!” 

Helvellyn rounded this period triumphantly, 
as, with Madge clinging tightly to his arm, he 
threaded his way through the clustering larches 
which clothed the tall hills and cliffs closing 
round about the gaily illaminated Park. For 
a three days’ fancy fair had been brought to a 
close to-night, by a féte of unusual brilliancy, 
and the Bosscherets’ party (like “everyone 
else” indeed) had repaired in due course to 
enchanted ground, to enjoy the spectacle, listen 
to the strains of more than one magnificent 
string band, to see the people, and laugh, flirt, 
consume sirops, bonbons, ices and the rest in 
the most approved Continental fashion. Ma- 
dame Bosscherets as chaperone in chief of a 
considerable party, had gladly accepted Hel- 
vellyn’s offer when he volunteered to swell the 
ranks of the ladies’ cavaliers, and it followed 
naturally enough in due course that the care 
and escort of Madge should fall to the captain’s 
portion. 

They had bought flowers, perfumes, bon- 
bons, like the rest; they had been “served” 
at the buffet by real titled ladies; Helveilyn 
had accepted a box of wax matches in return for 
a small gold piece from the fair jewelled fingers 
of a veritable Countess in a Rubens hat and 
crimson feathers; they had laughed to see the 
variegated lamps go out in each gust of the 
soathern breeze, and admired the patient 
efforts of the attendants to rekindle refractory 


wicks. 

But Helvellyn had tired of this monotonous 
sport at length, and proposed that he and 

adge should climb fir-clad heights, whence 
they might gaze down upon the brilliant pano- 
ramic effects below, and note the varied, inte- 
resting features of a Belgian fete du nuit more 
entirely at their ease “ up there” than would 
be possible in the serried ranks of the pleasure- 
seeking crowd below. 

Aloft, beneath the summer stars, Macge’s 
heart throbbed to bursting, space was illimit- 
able, ether measureless, yet earth and air 
alike seemed filled by an all-pervading sense 
of joy. For was not Madge’s small ungloved 
hand tightly clasped beneath Helvellyn’s arm 
against his own eager heart? Could she not 
count its rapid, regular pulsations? Whilstin 
her own guileless breast an answering rhythm 
woke. Did not the pale silver stars twinkle 
sympathetically overhead, whilst the chaste 
nition moon Foal time to time hid her face 
beneath a fleecy cloud as though she feared to 
peer intrusively down upon mortal bliss. 

They had admired the myriad blinking 
lamps, the shadowy outline of the moving 
crowd; they had talked of the beauties of 
Spa, the glories of that summer night—of 
anything and everything, in short, save the 
thoughts uppermost in each young breast, 
Suddenly a strange, charmed silence overtook 
them—a feeling of constraint rose up like some 
tangible barrier which each feared to venture 
to break down. Then the young man passed 
his strong arm round about the girl’s slim 
waist, and drew her closely to him in a mute 
and close embrace, Madge flattering upon his 
breast the while like a soared dove securely 
snared. ‘Don’t! don’t!” she faltered, bro- 
kenly, struggling to be free, yet all her efforts 
served but to rest her yet more safely in his 
arms. 

** Don’t!’ he echoed, hoarsely, “ and where- 
fore don’t? Tell me, Madge, are you not content 
nestling thus upon my breast? With your 
little ear pressed close to my heart, can you 
fail to divine the secret of that heart’s con- 
tent? Summer nights were made for youth 
and love—silence, darkness, and southern 
breezes to fan the mystic spark into a lam- 





bent flame. Do you understand me, pretty 
one? Surely your own virgin heart must echo 
the eternal trath of the doctrine that I preach, 
or—or are you, indeed, as cold, insensible, aud 
unsympathetic as you would sometimes have 
me think?” 

She shivered faintly within the warm, safe 
fetters he had bound about her—bher heart 
jast then, in truth, fall to bursting—too full, 
indeed, for the relief of speech; yet—it was 
terrible, terrible, that he would misunderstand 
her thus; mistake maidenly reserve for 
callousness—womanly reticence for insensi- 
bility! Yet he could scarcely doubt her love ; 
else—surely else she had never rested thus 
tranquil on bis breast! A little inarticulate 
cry escai her, like to the soft coo of a 


— dove to its less timorous feathered 


mate. 

‘Well ?—what am I to understand from 
that?” he questioned, in a voice audible to her 
ear alone—a voice soft and low asthe murmur 
of the summer breeze among the leafy boughs. 
“ Are you a woman after all, Madge, capable vf 
meting out love for love, or a frozen morsel of 
humanity ; some cold, insensible statue, fasin- 
ioned in faultless feminine mould for the 
special curse and punishment of those sus- 
ceptible sons of men whom a cruel fate may 
fling perchance across your virtuous path ? 
Answer me, little one; look up, and if words 
fail you, why let me read my answer in your 
eyes and seal their verdict with—a kiss!” 

But she did not do as she was bid, only hid 
her face more jealously against the lappelles of 
his velvet coat. “Oh! Eustace,” she mur- 
mured, timorously, “‘yeu—you must not, can- 
not think me ‘cold.’ If I, in truth, were 
‘callous,’ should I—should I shiver thus 
within your arms?”’ 

And shiver in very truth she did, trembling 
like an aspen leaf too rudely shaken by the 
storm; but even whilst her young limbs 
tottered beneath her slender weight, she crept 
the nearer and wound her soft arms yet more 
closely round about the young man’s neck. 

For she never doubted then—this, this was 
“love” at last! The love of which novelists 
wrote, and pcets sung, of which elder girls 
spoke at school; that love which had been 
vaguely, wildly stirring in her own young 
heart since early spring. ‘‘ What more—what 
next?” she did not pause to ponder, for in 
such halcyon moments analysis were surely 
worse than vain. 

Already the grim, outline of the large 
buildings stan at the mouth of a rocky 
gorge backed by the swart forests of the Ar- 
dennes, seemed resolving slowly into mist— 
fading into limbo, and with it all those chill 
fears and terrors touching  chimerical future, 
which had been wont of late to perplex poor 
Madge’s mind sorely. For she had found her 
haven, reached her goal; she had cast anchor 
for ever, for weal or woe, in the clear pellucid 
waters of affection ; and how ony # would 
Aunt Mary be; and Cuthbert too, dear fellow ! 
No doubts or fears on her account need oppress 
them for the future. Helvellyn loved her, and 
his love assuredly would suffice to shelter her 
— all those worldly ills to which hamanity 
is heir. 

“Yes, indeed, you shiver strangely!” 
Eustace echoed, enfolding her yet more closely. 
“The ice sways and bends in similar wise 
before it completely thaws—even now, perhaps, 
the frost is only just breaking up!” - 

“ You are cruel, Eustace; you cannot believe 
the heresy to which your lips give vent!” 

“Can I not? ‘Then contradict me, and 
convince me, Madge, by the irrefutable testi- 
mony of one long sweet kiss.” 

“No, no!” she murmured, flushing crimson 
as the heart of the rose at her breast. “No, 
no! it isso wrong—so wrong! Eustace, you 
should not ask me—that /” 

“Wrong!” he echoed, infinitely amnsed. 
‘‘Then is sunshine criminal, flowers sinful, 
mirtb, joy, and happiness wicked? Is that the 
doctrine you learn, perchance, at your school 
among the hills? Where they teach such 
dogmas, I can readily believe that the same 
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of all human bliss, the joy to be foand im’an 
innocent, kiss, is absolutely wrong !”’ 

“Ah! such subjects are eschewed. The 
curriculum does not inelude the study of the os- 
culatory art,” returned Madge, arebly, #miling 
through her -blushes, amd svith tears of over- 
whelming happiness starting:to her eyes. 

“ Dben yeu have never deasmt to—kiss ?”’ 

“Never! When Lam older, perbaps——”’ 

‘‘No time like the preseat. Madge, I will 
undertake to teach you guataitously—thus,”’ 
aud as he spoke he raised her head (bent like 
a ‘lily en its stalk), and .delling her sweet, 
flushed face—o’er which the monn jusi tien : 
shed a pallid,silvery radiance—he pressed his 
ewn hot, dry saouth tosthosa pure parted lips j 
of hers which had Kuown no such: previous 
profanation. 

“Qh! Eustace, Eustace!’ sche wailed, in 
gentle protest; yes thoagh she trembled in 
every limb, Madge justthen was strangely ,fear- 
fully happy ; imitless regions of hitherto -un- 
known bliss seemed opening rosily out before 
her. She closed her eyes, earth seemed toreel, 
she felt dimgged and lulled by a sense of 
ecstasy altogether new and inde:cribable. 
Alas !|— 

“Who that hath falt:that passion’s power, 

Or paused or feared in such am hour, 

Or thought how brief such moments last ?” 
Assuredly no maiden of sixteen summers, 
yielding hersall, for the first time in life, a 
victim to all powerful love ! 

* 7 -: > e 

‘* Ido not.in the very least undexstend your 
army regulations—ner, indeed, any wthor cf 
the usages of perfidious Adbion |’’ Jaughed 
Madame Bosscherei, fanniag -herselé lazily 
with a large palm-leaf band-seveen, a3;the Jay 
back in a sofily-cushioned besket-chair ander 
the shade of aepreading maznoliatree which 
graced. the terrace gpou which thedow Preach 
window ef her ‘‘furaished 4 partments’ op enced 
in the Avenue de.la. Reine. ‘Now, when you | 
marry, wil madem your wile sceompany ‘you | 
abroad wherever yoer xegiment is atatiuned for 
the nonce?” 

Helvellyn put down his Stxvzes cup vpen the 
little rustic table which held tthe ivevitable 
afternoon coffeesarvice, and ‘xegarfied his 
hostess with some amusement. “Ah! the 
contingency is, so remote, my dear madame, 
that you mist paxdea my eonfessing that .as 
yet I have failed to give thesulject the eon- 
sideration it without doubt merits. Setiously 
speaking, #hough, I’m not ® marrying! man. 
Matrimony is \a cosy luxuty, feom which 
officers .of ours. are necessarily debarned in 
this nsive age, unkess, infeed, they chance 
to. fi favour in the eyes of | bandsamély 
dowered heiressea, which is an experienco : 
agreeable as it is Tare in every part lef ‘the 
globe. Myself, :1’ve.notaiag bat. my pay—a 
younger son,don’t you kaow-—~and in emather 
three. months I’m)aff again to. India,where I 
suppose I shadl,‘ grill’ inrsingle blessef mass‘ior : 
the remainder of my vatural term sof years. | 
Personally, 1 am.notrat all sure.that Tnshould 
4ave to accommodate amy neck 40 the matri- 
monial belter, even if a-Miss Kilmansegg 








(minus her “golden egg”) obligingly affered |: Aanote 


herself and her:millious for she eonversion of 
igs oe pest ag pase 

osschereis’ round, greyeyesapencd : 
to their fullest extent ; venbeematesenied, f 
she piled beneath ‘‘that merest puspition of 
rouge” whith ‘her, Parisien meid agsuyed her 
was an indispensable finishing touch to every 
distinguished,toiletie ‘mt Spe.” ~ Mon Dieu!” 
moreover, escaped her dips,1aud inveluaharily 
she dropped the palm-leaf fan and clasped her 
fat, bejewelled hands helplessly in her ample 
lap. “How sirange these Enghish neil” she 
further supplemented ,soliloquizing rather than. 
addressing herself to her limited audliende it 
seemed; aad -Helvellyn—even whilst he noted 
what be construed as an exaggerated expres- 
sion of metronly surprise+mentally maur- 
mured in his own vernacular,’ ‘‘ How thedeneo 
can all this eoncern the old lass.by any possi- 
bility? I hope te Heaven.she never regarded 





meas an eligible husband for her sallow-faced 
daughter!’’ and imvoluntarily he gianeed “to- | 
wards pade, silent Josephine, who played the 
conversational rile of the simple maiden to 
perfection, never venturing to open her lips 
save when directly addressed. 

Bat Madame Bosseherets it fortunately 
happened, albeit mystified and borrified to no 
inconsiderable extent, yet remained discreetly 
silent, and immediately shofted her ground—so 
Helvellyn never even vaguely conjectured ‘that 
at the commencement of their interview the 
Belgian matron had in ‘truth regarded him, ‘in 
the ‘of an engaged man.” 

Fer how should ‘he—to whom ‘the whole 
affair hed been but the pleasurable episode of a 
summer's night—divine thet Madge, on texch- 


‘ing ‘home he ‘previous “evening, anf ‘being { 


questioned by her friends as to-what had trans- 
pirea during ‘that ‘long*honr df ter own’and 
Captain Helvettyn separation ‘from the rest 
of the party—had buret into a flood of hys- 
terical ‘sobs and teayvs, and flinging ‘her arms 
about the lethargic Josephine’s white neck, | 
had ultimately confeszed that Eustace bad 
finally ‘‘@edlared his wexttiments” (a Titeral 
translation from the French, this'!)that all ‘be- 
tween them ‘was anderstood atlast. and that— 
that—in short, that Mudge was incroflibly, un- 
conetivably bleesed, and wondrously happy. 
Questioned by Madame as to the effect likely 
to be produced by this announcement at La 
Reviére, the girl declared that, to the best -of 
her belief, both Cuthbert and ‘his wife would 
unfeignedly rejoice in her great and good fer- 
tune, when Captain Helvellyn should think 
well (according presumably te the English 
fashion) to discuss the inevitable details with 


due formality with his fiancé’s guardians. | 


Madame Bosscherets accepted this vague 
statement in all good faith, and ag,. according 
to foreign notions, no positive engagement 
between the young couple eould be eensidered . 
to exist nutil the affair-had received, the sanc- 
tion of their <lidera, she hed fortunately. 
refrained from greeting Helvellyn with an out- 
burst of congratulations when he had been 
announced in due course that morning soon - 
after breakfast; sang bes good-hunonred,face 
wreathed similes well suited to -so joyous an 
occasion ; and she received him-with even more 
thanordinary eagerness and éffusion—which 
wag, natural enough, under “ altered circum- 
stances 1” 

She became, however, momentarily sub- 
dued, when the gallant officer proceeded to 
state that the stern necessity of takingan im- 
aes F pkeyy of ies a wg un at Spa, 
must as his excuse iny: eir privacy 
at so an unusual an ‘hour; “ thatellows” with | 
whom ‘he contemplated making a baief tour in ; 
the south of France had already arrived .in 
Paris, and he bed that xsorning reoeived. 
letters, imperatively niging ‘his i 
forthwith in.the Capital without 
delay. 


fashiens—or possibly a transparent plot 
Helswlieyn's part to » permit of his iat once, 
withdrawing te Lidge +o .confer «with his; 


flected hastily—at any vate it .was/obrionsly 
beyond a ovmee to interfexe} s0-she drn- 


best she could (thongh Hebvellyu’s Freveh wes 


not hisstreng poiut, andthe Belgian matron’s | 


knowledge of Engkieh rwas-nakappily confineil, 
to «n emphatic“ Ye'es— ye'es—yéics/"’ 
accompanied .by a series ef sapiens xofis,) 
intended probabty .to.enforee the imeginary. 
angument),.anddespatohing her maid in-search . 
of. ‘* Mees Air-lee,”’ whe hed méandened. 
through the garden, while once om, isto 
the contines.of the Park, which'the grounds of 
this bijou,residence adjoined to rearwards. 
“Yon will probably be :returning ‘through 
Belgiumenrouteto London,” suggested Mafame 
Bosscherets, blandly, efter that dismayed 
panse. ‘Yon will visit your friends in Litce, 
ipresume? though I eu we dare hardly 
hope to see you again in Bpal”—this-with a 


jou them. 
PP a ny se "s } 


All this was in accord, perhaps, with English } 


ony 
’s .pelativea. Madame Bosschérets're- }| 


irtp-antentaleiong; bat <adeiinesand 


forced smile, despite the grave perplexity 
which hedcettled iu her eee ' 
me i. a return Aer Ostend!" 
retorte élvellyn promptly, glancing at his 
watch, end wondering “oot histigeoves come | 
“Though if Imenage to kill time pleasantly 
abroad it is more ‘than doubtfal whether [ 
revisit England at dll before I rejoin my 
regiment'in the East. I bave few ties of home 
or kindred. That is one of | the doubtful 
sdventeages of single bleasedness; one jis at 
least free and mntrammelled ‘as desert air! So 
as my leave is‘about up, it is more than pro- 
babliy I shall dispose of my remaining farlough 
& about the Continent with my 
friends. We talk of doing the Mediterranean, 
in which case Ioan readily embark from—— 
Bullet ‘by Jove! what was that'?”—as a 
mufieVhemen ery, and ‘then a heavy fall, was 
widible to eath-ear, aud Josephine started to 
her feet. . 

“Et is Ma@ge! assuredly it is the voice of 
Madge!” she cried, darting towards'the angle of 
‘the terrace whence the sounds had emanated. 
Ah! mon Dieu ! mon Diew / Can ite that she is 
adexa!” 

For the girl, indeed, lay prostrate on tke 
swerd behind a clump of clustering bushes, 
both hands grasping stili huge bunches of wild 
ferns and grasses, her fuir hair tumbling in 
silken mosses ‘about her eshen face, for her 
Fight straw hat bad fallen off, an@ all herwavy 


{4ocks eseaped. But Watge was‘not‘dead, she bad 


‘only swooned, and avery few moments later 
“sins fully restered to consciousness, and seated 
in Madame Bosséherets’ cheir—was smiling 
pilely, end explaining volubly, surely with 
unnecessary vehemence, how, b ran fuil 
speed alongthe gravel walk béhind the trecs, 
she ‘had bounded over the low foot-railivg 


\- skirting ‘the ‘terrace, only to'stumble heavily 


over # stone, a flower pot—she knew not what 
—and—and had thus ultimately fallen for- 
ward, “soméhow’or other,” ine huddled hes, 
hitting her head ‘against the back of a ‘*turd; 


| dim, which had seemingty proved tess impres- 


‘sionable ‘than ‘her own aching, throb 
cranium. . 
No one @oubted the aceuracy of this brilliant 


bing 


| improvisdtion—not even Huvtace Helvellyn, 


as, holding Madg.’s.cold hend lightly clasped, 
‘and ‘lodking Gown ‘into the depths of those 
fearless, tearless eyes ‘heroivally raised to his, 


\‘he marmured, tenderly, that ‘thie “was no 


moment for final adieus—he ‘would call again 
at sunset'to bid Miss Airlee along farewell. — 

“ Goodbye, Caytain Helve!lyn—Go0d-bye ! 
she - responded, ‘with s*range eagerness, « 
Sarsh, metallic ring in her vice; “a ‘bari, 
glazed lodked “in ‘her lustrous eyes.’ “E shui! 
‘be qttite another creature when—when we two 
meet again! “I shall have recovered this 
ghoek—oh! finan imcreditly® sbert ‘space o: 
time; "and I -thall be ‘quite a different bem: 
‘when ‘you come baék ‘again’! ” : A 

He wrung ‘her ‘hand “with a ‘vague sense oi 
grievarice; “it seemed ‘to’ him her gaitety wes 
singtilerly iMetimed. Then he tock up hie hs", 
and ‘with murmured aeeenne oo 
“Captain Helvellyn somewhat awkwardly with 
@rew. Bot néither Josephine wor’ Madame 
Borscherdts ever afterwards forgst ‘the'lock 
frozen-anguish, of terror ‘indeseribable, whic! 
‘gathered: lowly upon Mudge's white features 
his tal} iguse was’ lost to view. ©” a 

“ Mon Dieu !—mon Dieu |? she waited ,eeiein ¢ 
her clasped hands and “wide extended eyes tv 
Heaven—ob"! non Diew!” “Then she flung 
herself wpon Madame ‘ Bosséherets’ ample 
breast, and ‘beret into an’ hysterical ‘flood 
bitter sdbs' axtd tears. ome 

As neither of these kit, considerate friend: 
ever questioned ‘her on the point, it is more 
than probable that they divined something of 
the tragic truth, and guessed how Madge—re- 
edlled from ‘her happy remitle by the maid— 
bad paused, full of joyous enticipation, bebin: 
the citi of bushes at the extremity of the'ter- 
race, to gaze, unseen, for afew blissfal moments 
upon the man she loved ‘too well, “From this 
fatal coign of ‘vantage the first ‘words which 
had caught ‘her ear had been Madanse’s well- 
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intentioned query respecting the provision 
made by army regulations for the wives of 
English officers, and she had not unnaturally 
paused, painfully interested, to note Helvellyn’s 
reply. t had sufficed to hold her speechless, 
spell-bound, immovable, like a creature in a 
lethargic trance, mesmerically rivetted to the 
spot—lips and Timbs alike seemed paralysed, 
the power of volition had fled; so, with strain- 
ing ears and ph ee! es, She had listened, 
motionless, to the end. Finally, when he 
spoke solightly of re-embarking for India from 
some Mediterranean port, en@urance had sud- 
denly deserted her—one bitter, despairing 
moan had been wrung from her bursting 
heart, éatth and heaven momentarily reeling, 
as Madge fell heavity forwardon the soft, moist 
grass. ‘With returning constiousness awake 
resolution, swift'aud strong, outraged pride and 
wounded love providentially enabling Madge 
to play ‘her cruel part heroically to the end. 
ut when, in due conrse, Captain Helvellyn 
esented ‘himeelf at the doors later in the 
ay, he learned from Madame’s maid ‘that 
la Mees Anjlaise was absent —she ‘had gone in 
a carriage with a ‘party of friends to make the 
tour of the fotntains, so her retuirn was most 
uncertain, : 

“The heartless little flirt!” Helveflyn 
muttered, as, scowling, he turned on his heel. 
“Tt is highly’ we shall ever meet 
again, yet she could not resign a pleasure 

y even inorder ‘fo wish me God-speed ! 

‘ah! gitls are all alike! there is little to 
choose, after ‘all, between ‘a chit like this, in 
her ‘teens, and ‘a ‘practired Parisiun coquette— 
callous; insensible beings, one‘and all at best!’’ 

Bustace Helvel; n, perchance, was right! 


CHAPTER IV. 
THICKDR’ CHAN WATER ! 


“Mers Arrrtn” was devideily ont of 
temper. For ‘the third time within ‘the last 
reese ar wr stamped — 1 regen Fee rap- 
ping ‘so — y ‘with her pencil on the 
wooden desk before ‘her, that, to the intense 
amusement ofa rosy-cheeked. Normandy maid 
prom bpm the ta tire Reape , and 
strudk'a il opposite een the eyes, 

. Well! then ‘you shoald pay attention—one 
and all!” the ‘young te#cher cried, in lieu of 
offering the apoloyy ‘the cccasion undoubtedly 
demanded. “*{ Geclare, if I have to remon- 
strate agdin, I shalt go at ouce to Madame 
Dujardin‘and decline'to continte the English 
lesson until order ‘is restored,-or' Miss Merivale 
returns, © Eivelyn  Bracownier! will you sit 
down ? “Sf I gee you ‘cranivg ‘your neck over 
the window-blin'd ence more I ‘will most cer- 
tainly heve the shutters closed |” 

A general titter followed this -rmapisterial: 
announcement, aad'the th mistress 
was in déspair; neverthéless, the #ppearance 
of a magnificent landaw and pair of thorou,h- 
breds in the quiet ‘valley Bf the "A rtibfeve was 
& cireumstance ‘altogether‘so‘unprecented that 
Madame ‘Dujatiin’s pupi's “i 
cused munifesting sy Hs 
curiensity when: the eqn question drew 
up before ‘the ‘schetastic pottdls, anil “ Mees 
Merivale’™ svas,'in tie course, summoned from 
the class-room'to ‘reccive no tess distingnished 
visitors than Sir John and Lady Merivale—her 
worthy papaand mamma; who had been ushered 
With all Que ‘formality into the great reception- 
hall upon the gro floor. 

And:even whilst the brief verbal passage-of- 
arms above recorded was taking place in the 


refractory ‘pupile,'an épieoilé, “in - 
teresta far See Misatiee the English teacher, 
‘was, ly enongh, ‘being -enacted below. 
First ngs over “between ‘little “Miss 
Merivale, her buxom, fashionabte mainma,and 
more venerable st¥e—for “Bir Jiéhn was ap- 
proashing ‘his severitieth ‘birthday, ond wore 
a long, white, patriarch dl beard, wivich serveal 
to bear-mmute testimony to his ‘fast expiring 
earthly lease of three-score and ten yeare—the 


gitl had bounded into a voluble eseription of | 


| that worthy pr 


the sensation occasioned in the ‘ English 
class ” when she had been suddenly summoned 
below. Miss Airlee, it seemed, had been at 
first disposed to refuse permission of with- 
drawal until Madame Dujardin herself inter- 
fered, and—— 

But the exact line of argument adopted by 

eceptress remained for ever un- 
explained, for Sir Jehu's attention, strangely 
, had been caught and ‘riveted by the 
mention of the English teacher’s name. A 
remarkable change came over his countenance, 
and he interrupted the conversation between 
mother and daughter by a variety of questions 
respecting the ‘yeung governess, to whom 
casual allusion ld thus been made by his 
child ; the upshot being that after a few 
moments’ whispered colloquy between “Sir 
John and his comparatively youthful spouse, 
Madame Dujardin’s attendance was requested 
in the salon, ‘whence the baronet and the 
preceptress forthwith withdrew into an inner 
Teom, 7 senso 

A hasty summons for “Mees Airlee” 
followed ; then, as ‘the girl entered the re- 
ception room —* Heavens!” ‘escaped ‘the 
baronet’s blanching lips, as he covered ‘his 
eyes one moment with both his hands, and 
literally reeled egainst‘the wail. 

Then Madame Dajerdin discreetly retired, 
and within those grim, grey wails an air of un- 
wonted mystery reigned fer long succeeding 
hours—Lady Merivele and her daughter being 
closeted re ye in the reception salon on 
the one hand, whilst on the other the baronet 
colloqnied with the yourg English teacher, 
within the hermeticaily c doors of ihe 
great bare waiting-room. 

Finally Mies Merivale returned to her com- 
panions in the schoolroom, “mamma” having 
joined the baronet and the English governess 
in the reception-room. 

Madame Dujardin was soon after once again 


was scam with oy wo hp in a'state 4 
emotional perturbation by her youngest pupil, 
who ‘ran to‘ask whether she stil/ intended to 
‘correst the English dictation?” 

All ‘this was mysterious enough, énud calcu- 
lated’'to provoke the curiosity af sonie half- 
‘hundred pupils of inquiring nrinds penned-up 
in that ly Staguant atmosphere ; but When 
the following morning Sir John and his lady 
arove'up once more to the Pensionat from “the 
“Hotel des ‘Ewangeres” (in the neighboaring 
town of Renwucharip), not orily to take leave 
until the ‘mi@summer vacation of “their 
daughter, but. likewise to bear away. in their 

with all her ‘bag and ‘baggage) the 
young English ‘governess, Meg Airloe, osten- 
sibly ona visit to her relations at Liige. Why 
then, ‘indeed, the‘amszement and curiosity of 
the denizens Of the Ynstitut Superiewr;was not 


unnaturally excited beyond all bounds. 
Uuhapplly Mad "Merivale “herself was un- 
able to throw any satisfactory light upon.a sub- 


ject so‘full of mysterious interest—* mamma,” 
Ela cath havin ys, Ae fit to. inform her 
‘@anghter a a irlee’s parents many 
ears ago he friends of papa’s first wife,” 
0 finding*the young English governess-was an 
cephan gpaall rae rebate Bit Ulva an 
carrie r aff ‘to ‘0 . wing - 
seek the Waylands’. sanction to far iifonate 
‘paying a Tong visit ‘to Meérivale “T'swers, ‘the 
beronet’s family seat in Warwickshire. 
This meagté Weformktion ‘was eventually sup- 
‘plemented’by a létterfrom Lady Merivals, in- 
the Bewildered Matde that Miss 
‘Aittes hat succeeded ir cbta.Aing the permis- 
¥ion of her friends to j-1m the baronet and her- 
‘self in their projetted Continental tour, and 
‘that the would, moreover, ultimately. retarn 
with them'to England por in the spring. 
Easter was siready rapi 8 
before many weeks bad elapsed Lady Merwale 
hoped the ‘littte party would be comfortably 
Settled in Sir Jdim’s town-house in Manchbester- 





‘equare. y 
Mande, in truth, was deemed too young to 


invited to attend the conference, and when the | 
baronial cxrriageand pair ultimately drove off | 
with fts illustrious occupants, “Mees Airles’’ | 


ly approaching, go | 





be put thus prematurely in possession of the rea 
facts of the case. Not until long afterwards’ 
indeed, did she learn the actual truth, when she 
was called upon to recognize in the person 
of the quondam English teacher Sir John’s 
idolized grandchild, whom he had formaliy 
and legally adopted at his daughter in lieu of 
that‘former, fairer Marguerite Merivale, who, 
nineteen long years before, had eloped from h«r 
ancestral halis with the dissolute-young officer, 
who ere long liad broken her gentle heart. 

But afew months subsequent to the death of 
her child the first Lady Merivale had gone ‘to 
her long rest. 4 

A year or tvvo later the lonely baronet had 
taken unto himself a second wife, but even to 
her ear he rover -breafhed the naine of the 
daughter who hed dishonoured him, whilst the 
very existence of her surviving child he gave no 
sign of remembeiing until this day, when (es 
we have seen) the casual mention of ‘“ Miss 
Airlee’s” name by the lips of his younger 
child had stsrtled the baronet, in the first 
instance, like a voice from the buried dead— 
then intuitively be had, perhaps, prepared 
himself for the sequel of events. 

Confronted with the young English teacher, 
the old man hal bean‘absolutely overpowered 
by the extraoréinary resemblance existing 
between the ‘‘ biadge”’ of to-day, thus suddenly 
summoned before bim in the flesh, and the 
long-lost Margusrite of happier years—now 
crumbling in her lonely grave on the hillside.ut 
Robermout. 

For a while he had been too utterly over- 
whelmed by conilicting- emotions to voluntcer 
any explanation; his surcharged heart 
throbbed far too wildly to find relief just 
then in spzech; onlywhen the young girl 
bent over him, gently ministering to his dis- 
tress, he caught her suddenly in bis arms, and, 
bursting into a passionate flood.of tears, de- 
@lared that Heaven had seen fit to restore to him 
at last, unchanged by years or absence, his long- 
lost Marguerite—who sasauredly had cest Irom 
off her her shroud and winding-sheet, and 
started to life once more,from out the tomb in 
all her youthful joveliness in order thus mute)y 
fo reproach him for the inexorable cruelty ci 


_years long past beyend recall, 


The events which followed the reader will 
have little difficulty in Soins, ‘ 

Madge, in due course, formally renounced, ip 
accordance with the baxonet’s wish, ber 
father’s dishonoured and dishonouring name ; 
and as Margaret Merivale was ultimately in- 
troduced tothe fashionable world the followir g 


-§pting in tcwn—endowed, moreover, with the 


very fortune, which had been set aside as her 


“Tll-fated mother’s marriage-portion in the days 


when.the heauty and wealthof Sir Jobn Meri- 


“ vale’s only.child-had been a favourite theme in 


aristocratic circles. om 
The baronet himself seemed positively re- 
_juvenated by these -verious les, Eng red 


by that one unexpected turn of fortune’s wheel 
—xremorse for what be now held the undue 
severity with which he ‘had originally 
punished the youthful folly.of Lis beloved 
child, and the criminal injustice which -bad 
so long impelled him to ignore the exietenco 


‘of the innocent dagghter who bad survind 


‘ther, urged him to-seek to expiate towards tle 

argauet of to-day the irreparable wrongs 
of the ill-starred being who, for seventeen long 
years, had slept anwept on the fir-clad hills of 
“Robemoat, where .a lowly headstone record: d 


only her name andthe dates of her bigth and 
a 


_thus. What need to tell her story to every 


cath, ha 
Cuthbert Wayland hed held it wey better 


callous passer-by who avight chaves ‘to pause 
sby Abat narrow bed, sarested by some carelers 
impulse of the merest curicsity! 





CHARTER WV. 
“ APTHR LONG YEARS.” 


‘Att the world must surély remeniter tho 
famous ball at the Knightsbridge Barracks to- 
wards the Close of the London season of 18€0, 
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when the Hoasebo'd trcops entertained on a 
scale of unprecedented magnificence the rank 
and fashion of Great Britain, gathering together 
the youth and b:auty of the United K'ngdom 
within the limits of four walls. 

The Princess of Wales was present, in a 
toilette of surpassing loveliness ; the profes- 
sional fair there mustered in full force, and in 
all the panoply of their vaunted charms, There 
was scarce a sin, le high-born blcoming matron, 
nor one solitary aristocratic débutante of any 
pretension to celebrity in the circles of the 
élite, whose presence did not grace to-night a 
festive scene of quite unparalleled splendour 
and magnificence. 

“« © Still fairest found where all are fair ’—in 
the opinion at any rate of your humble servant 
(no mean connoisseur of female points, by-the- 
bye!) shines Margaret Merivale yonder ? No, 
the right, in primrose brocade and magnolia 
blossoms—on the arm of some young Hercules 
in the uniform of the Bengal Cavalry. Ha! 
you agree with me? Well, that’s all right. 
The Jersey Lily herself’s fairly bowled out. 
The ‘ Marguerite ’ can give any woman in the 
room long odds, and yet win absolutely in a 
canter !’’ and the speaker, the prospective 
heir to a dukedom, settled his immaculate tie 
with a complacent air, and looked up into the 
face of his friend—one Hengist Hawser, 
equerry to the Duke of Edinburgh—as though 
he fain would challenge the right “of any 
fellow” to dispute the infallibility of this 
verdict. 

But had the room then and there been 
‘‘ polled,” I doubt whether many dissentient 
voices would have been found to contest “ the 
Merivale’s” claim reign supreme by the 
inherent right of beauty. Indeed Sir John’s 
wife declared to ber friend and confidant 
(another long-suffering chaperon, who had suc- 
cessfully pioneered no less than five plain 
daughters through the troubled waters of society, 
and seen them finally safely anchored in the 
matrimonial harbour, only, however, to em- 
bark on the stormy main once more, with a 
siath refractory offshoot of the parent tree 
that she was “ weary—positively weary ’’—o 
hearing the eternal refrain touching Mar- 
guerite’s charms chanted perpetually in her 
ears. 

‘Considering, my dear, moreover, that this 
sixth season—positively the siath—I don’t ex- 
aggerate, ask Sir John!—that I have con- 
scientiously discharged a chaperone’s onerous 
duties towards that girl, I do think you can 
hardly blame me if I say, that I am sick to 
death of doing the treadmill with her, and 
with my own dear child just making her début. 
It does seem hard that Margaret should not 
have married, and taken herself out of Mande’s 
road, as any other girl in her place with a 
single ounce of g feeling most assuredly 
= have done !” ER mia 

is pathetic seneet ici e sympa ic 
response it undoubtedly merited, and the two 
matrons procéeded to condole with each other 
on the astounding “‘ contrariness and wayward- 
ness” of marriageable girls. 

aret Merivale meanwhile sailed on 

majestically through the mazy evolutions of 
the dance, serene in the consciousness of 
triumphant beauty, but cold and passionless in 
her uomcyed loveliness as some faultless, 
“ia, ah lena, tie pices eth part 

» at , she pai on her er’s 
arm, he looked down into her face, There was 
little short of idolatry in that long, wrapt gaze 
of his, although just then it seemed he could 
scarce trust himself to speak. 

“‘ Shall we go outside among the flowers?’”’ 
at length he questioned, in a voice which com- 
plex emotions rendered hoarse and indistinct. 
“Tt is cooler there, and—and I want to speak 
to you. I must speak to you, Margaret—to- 
night, alone—at once, indeed, or—I feel as 
though I should go mad!” 

Miss Merivale bent her head, with some few 
murmured words of acquiescence, and as these 
two made their way slowly through the crowd 
ay a steadfast gaze followed them admir- 
ngly. 





«The major’s hard hit at last, by Jove!” a 
callow-headed lieutenant whispered, with a 
twinkle in his eye, to a tail, grave colonel of 
tke Blues. ‘“ Never saw such a case of ‘nuts’ 
in ail my life! He’s a gone coon, and no mis- 


| take—seems to me off his chump.” 


‘“‘ Hopeless—quite hopeless!’ retarned his 
senior, with a serenely confident air. ‘‘ There’s 
no end to the audacity of those o-Indian 
heroes, else one wo have said with but an 
ounce of brains. Helvellyn would never have 
dared to — so high. Why, that girl’s re- 
fused half the eligible titles in England, to my 
certain knowledge. I should have thought 
she would not even have condescended to 
dance with a major who has nothing but his 


“Ha! he means money,” quoth the lieu- 
tenant, sagely—‘‘all the world knows that; 
and a deuced fascinating fellow, too, among 
the girls is Eustace Helvellyn, of the —th. 
Only he talked far too openly when he first 
got back at Christmas of hooking an heiress, 
and selling. out. So when he an paying 
such marked attention to the Merivale, a 
brother of mine (who was deucedly sweet him- 
self in that quarter), took the liberty of appris- 
ing the Marguerite of Helvellyn’s tactics, or, 
in plain English, bade her look out for 
‘ danger signals,’ ”’ 

The colonel smiled. 


“ Methinks that warning was unnecessary. 
What reply did the beauty vouchsafe ?”’ 

“She only smilei—a smile, my brother said, 
he should remember to the very day of his 
death; and since then, why, hanged if she 
ever seems half so well pleased with the at- 
tentions of royality itself as with her penni- 
less, bronzed dragoon. Rum fish, women— 
give her up myself! It’s the only way to keep 
one’s head cool, and one’s heart free of pal- 
pitation.” 

Meanwhile, without, upon that flower- 
crowded balcony (converted into a suitable 
hanging-garden for the nonce beneath an awn- 
ing of crimson and white striped satin), over- 
looking the silent park—bathed just then in a 
flood of silver light as the full moon poured 
her pallid rays athwart the woung ne tops 
and the mysterious outline of the distant 
uplands—Margaret Merivale and her partner 
paused, looking silently for some long moments 
each into the other’s eyes. The man’s bronzed 
face was rigid, drawn, and colourless, as that 
of one in mortal pain; the girl’s lovely fea- 
tures were saffased by a triumphant glow—a 
hard, metallic lustre ming in her deep-set 


eyes. 

‘* And so I have sworn to take my leave of 
you here, to-night,” he continued, hoarsely, 
after that long, painful pause. ‘“ My life is 
torture near to you, and yet—Heaven help 
me!—how shall I exist afar? Oh! Miss 
Merivale,” he went br prongs “it is 
not my province to repro: ou, and yet —had 
you been less cruelly, fatally kind, I—assuredly 
at this bitter moment the necessity had been 
spared me of owning myself a heart-broken 
man!” He covered his face with both his 
hands ; he could not bear that even she just then 
should be a witness of the anguish he was 
powerless to conceal. 

“Why go—why heart-broken?” she ques- 
tioned, in a tremulous whisper, after a momen- 
tary . ‘Have I bidden you leave me? 
Have I urged——” 

« “No, no, ten thousand times!” he inter- 
rupted, fiercely, ‘‘ because it seems to me you 
are heartless, callous, and insensible enough to 
yoctes that I—I .') »u!d remain here, the a 
ess slave of your ligu..st ~aprice. You 
a fiendish, unwomanly pride -:. ~he evidence of 
your own resistless power—and are content to 
exhibit chained to your chariot-wheel yet an- 
other victim, writhing helplessly beneath the 
J rnaut of your smile—for agonies es f 
at afford amusement to a cynical world, 
and serve as distraction for yourself. But this 
shall no longer be; you have so far triumphed 
that I have no choice but to confess myself 
vanquished body and soul—helpless beneath 





the touch of those taper fingers as a straw 
against the hurricaue. Yet I have still strength 
left to flee, to baulk you, even if I fail tolibera‘« 
myself, for I doubt not I shall be as securely 
bound in the silken meshes of your power 
when a thousand miles stretch between us, as 
po I still kneeling abjectly at your very 
‘ee’ ” 

“ But, if you love me, why—why leave me? 
she fal ‘brokenly, drawing nearer to his 
side, and venturing to lay her gloved hand 
lightly on his arm. 

‘** Because I would foil you!” he exclaimed, 
fiercely, suddenly losing every remnant of self- 
command. ‘ Heartless, pie ing infamous co- 
quette as you are! I have throughout divined 
your game! Youstart! Listen then, Madge 
Airlee, for I know you, you ve—aye! and 
I have known you long! Listen! then judge 
whether I speak the truth.’’ Then, indeed, a 
little broken cry floated from her lips. Shiver 
ing _ — hepa 8 off he: 

uch upon his arm, grasped her tly by th 
wrist, looking down into her sateenen od 
with a dangerous expression gleaming in his 
own. ‘‘ When first I saw you, three months 
ago, I craved an introduction to you, because 
—I admired your wondrous beauty, and I—) 
knew that you were rich. You sneer, but this 
is no moment for prevarication, and I freely 
confess that (like many another of my kind— 
neither better men nor worse) I had come 
home ‘ to marry money,’ according to the cant 
phrase, and thought you might suit my book!”’ 

“Yes! yes!” she hissed, passionately, 
though conflicting emotions just then well-nigh 
deprived her of the power of speech ; ‘in ac- 
cordance with the plans laid so lony ago, when 
you determined to sell to the highest bidder 
the ‘liberty’ you noe gy to prize. I may 
show my cards at length, for the game is lost, 
I see, and remind you of your conversation with 
Madame Bosscherets in the garden of her house 
at Spa, where you scoffed at the notion of 
matrimony (though you had employed all your 
wiles to win an innocent girlish heart!), and 
boldly stated that in course of years you might 
condescend to seek a richly-dowered wife! 
Every word of that infamous statement I - 
heard—quivering with rage and bumiliation in 
every pulse and limb—for my lips were yet 
moist with your last night’s kisses. Your 
loving protestations still rung like words of 
profanation in my unaccustomed ear; and 
when you spoke lightly of a long farewell, and 
that you would come no more, one long groan 
escaped me in my leafy ambuscade, and I fell 
insensible on the grass. You know the rest; 
but pardon the interruption! Youcame home, 
you say, after long years, p red to carry 
into effect the scheme laid so ~ ago. You 
saw, were good enough to admire, and fancied 
I might suit your lordly purpose, and—well ?— 
I pause for you to supply whatever remains to 
be said!” 

She had regained self-possession now, and 
was gazing at him in frozen scorn, triumph 
curling her full-red lip, a challenge in her eye. 
He returned that gaze steadily, steadfastly, 
indeed, for some moments ; then at length 
he spoke—slowly, distinctly, as one who has 

nde , and estimates aright the full 
aot of each sapient syllable which escapes 


p3,— 

“ T understand fully now, at last. Well, let 
the dead past bury its dead ; this igs no moment 
for Rage rac or explanation. .. 
wish to expiate nor t tr on, 
althéugh, in trath, penne re occurred to 
me. I was so deeply criminal, as it seems I 
have been throughout! Well, when I knew 
you, I—I loved you, Margaret; but I had al- 
ready divined your tactics, knew that I served 
merely to distract you, that you but designed 
to amuse yourself at the expense of my devoted 
self. I knew, moreover—too late! too late !|— 
the estimate in which you w-re held by men at 
large—knew that the worl? at large regarded 
you as an insatiable coq’« tte, whose callous 
smile was well-nigh as fasal as her heart was 
cold and hard !” 

“Ah! but it was not ever thus!” she inter- 
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rupted, hoarsely. “In those dead and gone 
glad days ‘M ’ loved all too well !—so well, 
indeed, that her lifewas wrecked—that same 
heart broken to beguile a soldier’s idle hour, 
My gual we bar cacmngaty, wondeting 

C) at her y, wonderingly, one 
moment; then he continued, in a low voice,— 

“It may be I was more deeply gailty than I 
ever dreamt—than I ever meant. But this is 
no moment to discuss that sag donne ast. 
Hear me now to the end. As Margaret Meri- 
vale I loved you, but knew you somewhat 
tardily as a practised callous flirt, and I came 
to understand at length your fancied grievance, 
my own unconscious crime and your cherished 
plan of vepgeance—vengeance, relentless and 
unfeminine! But if was too late for me to 
leave you—leave you, as I fain would have 
done, without show of regret, without making 
a sigan which should betray my weakness. If, 
therefore, it affords you any satisfaction, learn 
to-night that I—I love you, Marguerite, with a 
love of which I know you utlerly unworthy. 
Yet will I leave you, and without asking the 
boon of that lily-white hand which has served 
as the bait unattainable, which has lured so 
many brave men to despair. I love you, yet I 
leave you; and—hark! the first bars of the 
‘Réve d’Amcur Valse!’ Miss Merivale, m 
partner waits me; will you permit me to le 
you within?” 

As he spoke he offered his arm with a low, 
courtly bow. Yet there was the suspicion of 
a smile stirring the corners of his dark mous- 
tache, a hard, unnatural brilliance glittering in 
his eyes. 

The beauty hesitated but one moment, then 
she laid her gloved finger-tips upon his arm, 
and a singular expression radiated for a breath- 
ing space those lovely features to which the pale, 
clear moonbeams just then lent an indescrib- 
able spirituelle charm, 

‘*T--I might perchance have learnt,” she 
whispered, ‘‘to forgive, and even to forget the 
past, if in the present I had not fathomed your 
—your base merceuary nature, and been in- 
formed of your shamelessly vaunted ‘inten- 
tions,’ your unmanly, ignuble designs. I—I 
might even have stooped from my high degree 
to—to love a penniless soldier, Eustace Hel- 
vellyn; but not the thing you are.” 

Even as these bitter words cscaped her 
quivering lips there was an expression of mute 
entreaty in ber uplifted eyes—eyes which were 
strangely like those of the hunted hare when 
she turas upon therelentless hound, and would 
fain sue for mercy ! 

_ Helvellyn saw it, marked it, and construed it 
rightly; yet his heart just then was as ada- 
mant, He bowed his head with a haughty 
gesture of acquiescence in the justice of her 
ultimatum seemingly, but no word passed his 
stern-set ~ agers softer expression flitted even 
momentarily across his bronzed immobile 


face. 

Then he held aside the velvet portiére and led 
Miss Merivale within. Within, where dazzling 
lights and dulcet strains strove to convert 
this terrestial sphere into a sublimary para- 
dite, where fair women laughed and brave men 
pirouetted, and jewels flashed and flowers 
bloomed, as though sorrow and. care were for 
the morrow, and no single heart in all the 
world knew what it was to throb with misery. 

Miss Merivale’s partner came at once to 
claim her, and with a low bow, but without 
even the conventional expression of farewell, 
Captain Helvellyn released the hand on his 
arm and silently turned on his heel. 

In the woman's breast, some still small 
voice seemed to whisper that she will gaze upon 
him nevermore — never again listen spell- 
bound to the music of his voice. Then her 
own heart momentarily stands still, some dim 
foreboding of coming woe settling coldly down 
upon her, 

a 





* + * 


When Lady Merivale and her daughter 
roused themse!ves languidly from among their 
rug: and wraps, as the carriage came at length 
to a full stop before the doors of the paternal 
mansion in Manchester square, and, shivering 





in the chill breath of morning, stepped across 
the threshold as dawn broke greyly in the east, 
each of the trio afterwards declared that it 
seemed as tho some terrible Cerberus 
guarded the familiar portals; each felt indi- 
vidually conscious of a vague unanalysable 
shadowy fear / 

A fear not unfounded as it proved, for a 
dread visitant already stood awaiting them 
a a eg with pinions folded wait- 
i away his prey 
“Phe Sastethinn sgh ailady with the sad in- 

lligence — couched in accents decorously 
solemn—that Sir John had been suddenly 
seized with paralysis scarce an hour ago, and 
now lay unconscious in a swoon from which 
his physicians doubted whether he might ever 
more awake, 

And indeed, before noon, nexé day, Sir John 
Merivale closed his weary eyes in his last, long 
sleep ; his cold hands folded on his breast, his 
white lips parted, though, since the first mo- 
ment of his seizure, more than once he had 
vainly sought to ease his mind by speech. 

Though “ pasteboard” streamed thick and 
fast on the hall table and in the letter-box of 
the bereaved and comparatively youthfal 
widow throughout long succeeding days, yet 
the fashionable world was but little interested 
or impressed by the demise of the septuagen- 
arian ; it pricked its ears, nevertheless, and, 
figuratively, stood breathless and on tip-toe, 
when ten days later, the astounding news 
burst on society like a thunderclap, that 
through some quite inexcusable earelessness 
on the part of the late baronet’s colicitor, an 
old will of many years standing had been des- 
troyed some few weeks before his decease, 
whilst a more recent and elaborately executed 
teatament still lacked final attestation and Sir 
John’s signature. Under these circumstances, 
the whole of his entailed property, as well as 
the nal “ estate,’’ passed in due course to 
his heirs-at-law, whilst his grandchild, Mar- 

ret Merivale—sole issue of the marriage of 

ir John’s only daughter (by his first wife) 
with one Reginald Airlee, presumably deceased 
—was not legally entitled to the historic shil- 
ling, though had the will been duly executed 
she would have inherited, it was understood, 
not only the original dower forfeited by her 
mother so many years before, but likewise the 
special additional provision made for her in 
his old age by the doting baronet. 

Sosociety gossiped, and gasped, and wondered, 
and held its breath for nine long days in a 
suspense liltle short of agonizing; then it was 
vaguely whispered, firstly at ‘‘ kettle-drums ” 
on y: though substantiated later at dinner- 
tables, and finally commented on at routs and 
balls, that though Lady Merivale had been 
disposed to ‘‘ do the handsome,” and act ‘‘ most 
liberally ’ towards her late husband’s grand- 
child, yet the beauty and once reputed heiress 
had haughtily declined to benefit by her kins- 
woman’s ‘generosity ” saving to a purely 
nominal extent. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Tris all of no use, dear Aunt Mary; so 
save yourself the exertion of further speech ! 
You remember what a headstrong, obstinate 
girl I was of old? Well! half-a-dozen years’ 
exemption from your gentle sway has not 
tended to alter my unfortunate proclivities in 
the very least,’’ Margaret whispered, lovingly, 
whilst a tear glittered in her eye, as she wound 
her fair arms about the neck of Mrs. Wayland, 
and pressed a filial kiss on her delicate cheek. 
The two women were seated together in the 
balmy Italian gloaming, upon the terrace 
surrounding Cuthbert’s villa residence in the 
environs of Nice, some three months sub- 
sequent to the events narrated in the previous 
chapter ; for Miss Merivale had elected to once 
more cast her earthly lot with the kind friends 
of her earliest youth, as soon as circumstances 
permitted, after the demise of her grandfather ; 
and when this chapter opens had already been 
and inmate of the Wayland’s household for 
some long, happy, tranquil weeks, 





Margaret had just confided to her aunt 

that a favourable opportunity had at length 

| or a of her carrying into execution a 
esign long stedfastly contemplated. 

An English family of position—who hadtaken 
Ns 3 their temporary residence on the borders 
of a neighbouring lake—were willing and eager 
to accept Miss Merivale’s services as governess 
to their children; and Margaret desired to 
enter upon this new field of action at once, 
that she might thus forthwith be enabled to 
relinquish the allowance she had h:d no 
choice but to accept, pro tem., from her grand- 
father’s widow, pending some definite arrange- 
ment as to her future plans. 

But Mrs. Wayland opposed the scheme with 
all the earnest slequenes of which she remained 
mistress. “ Why not rest quiet as our valued 
guest, dear child, until the spring, at any rate? 
Society will be flocking soon to Nice, and then 
—then! oh! Madge dear, forgive my being 
candid, bnt san you will not fail before 
long to meet with some eligible candidate for 
that white and dainty hand of yours which so 
many have vainly craved! It was never 
fashioned for daily toil, and you——” 

The girl shuddered uncontrollably, laying 
her taper fingers on the elder woman’s lips. 

“Not a word of that sort, if you love me, 
aunt! I bave told you my story, and confessed 
that I recognize my doom—a solitary cheer- 
less doom—to drag through life’s long winter, 
unloving and unloved. Yet as one sows so 
shall one reap; soI can but bow my head in 
acquiescence, and admit I deserve the bitterest 
punishment ever meted out to erring, mortal 
woman by inexorable fate. But the fiat has 
gone forth,” she added, more playfully, “and 
henceforth I dedicate my days to virgin;medi- 
tation upon the former evil of my ways! I 
shall seek to expiate in solitude.” 

‘‘Mary! Mary!” at this juncture, in cberry 
familiar accents, was borne upon the balmy 
evening breeze as Cuthbert Wayland issued 
from his study window—a ten days’ old 
Times newspaper floating from his hand. 
“Where are you, dear? Ah! there to be sure, 
and Madge, too! Well, here’s a scrap of news 
from England, which, if I mistake not greatly, 
will interest you both!” and as he joined 
them, subsiding breathlessly into a vacant 
chair, the worthy parson fumbled for his pince- 
nez and the lost paragraph, whilst his patient 
auditors cmnatell the requisite meedof interest 
and expectation, 

‘*Ah! here it is at last!” bringing his fore- 
finger to a full stop, after a long ramble down 
successive columns. “ Listen Mary, and don’t 
interrupt :—‘ Our readers will regret to learn 
that the sad accident in the hunting-field re- 
ported in our yesterday's issue has since 
termivated fatally—Sir Roger Helvellyn 
having expired early this morning at his resi- 
dence, Redland’s Hall, from injuries received 
in the fall from his horse whilst following the 
Warwickshire Beagles. Deceased was un- 
married, and in the twenty-third year of bis 

e. Failing heirs in the direct line the whole 
of this vast property reverts to an uncle of the 
unfortunate young baronet, Mejor Helvellyn, of 
the—th Bengal Cavalry, only surviving brother 
of the father of the late proprietor of the 
Redland’s estate!’ Is not that astounding 
news?” Cuthbert continued, letting the paper 
flutter from his hand, and turning to read 
upon the features of his audience the impres- 
sion created by so startling an announcement. 
“A long-winded description of the property 
follows, and Helvellyn himself (our Captain 
Eastace) seems from this account to be wander- 
ing abroad once more, having joined a party in 
the East (according to the Times reporter, at any 
rate).” ‘Good heavens!” then suddenly 
esca thoze blanching clerical lips (which 
surely had scarcely opened a score times since 
thoughtless boyhood, to permit a profane ex- 
pletive to pass those decorous portals of the 
mind within). ‘‘Good heavens!” and eveu 
as he spoke each member of the trio started 
to their feet—a smothered ejaculation of sur- 

rise, dismay, and incredulity strange! 
Blended, bursting simultaneously from eaci 
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for pausing just then, with a bewildered ‘air at 
the villa garden-gate, each one at the same 
moment recognized ‘the unmistakable form 
and features of fhe man who but a moment 
sincs had ‘engrossed their united thoughts. 
Helvellyn, paler, grimmer ‘than of yore, 2 
wraith —a spectral iltusion :possibty—for curely 
naught was so improbable as that the ‘hero of 
their colloquy had ‘started suddenly mto life 
scarce a hundred yards from their own Goors f 

“ Eustace! Helvellyn ! Is it-possible?” and 
Cuthbert'flew towards that gaunt apparition, 
with eager outstretched hands. “ Good heavens, 
it seems to me I must be dreaming ! It—surely 
it can’t be you ?” 

‘Myself, none other, Wayland. Heaven be 

raised, I find you well, and dear Mrs. Way- 
and, too! Ah! how refreshing to gaze into 
your sweet, kind face again, and-——. ‘Oh! 
never mind about your friend,” this in an 
undertone, as he became aware that both hus- 
band and wife involuntarily glanced towards a 
third tall, slender figure in the background, 
with hanging ‘head and averted face, leaning 
heavily—as though in actasl need of support 
just then—upon the back of an iron garden 
chair. 

“Ah! Gracious Heaven! Miss Merivale— 
Madge!” as the girl, regaining some semblance 
of self-command by a violent effort turned 
end faced her former lover with features stern 
and white as death. ‘Madge! is it possible ! 
Heaven be praised !”—as he possessed himeelf 
of one stone-cold hand hanging rigidly by her 
side, “‘My task it seems is simpler, my 
journey shorter, than I had ever dared to 
hope. Wayland, I was at Cairo when im- 
portant intélligence of a ‘domestic nature 
reached me, necessitating an immediate home- 
ward retreat. I winged my flight vid Nice, 
however, for I knew I ‘should find here; 
and, from your lips alone I felt I might obtain 

‘reliable information respectiwg the movements 
of—of our soméwhat erratic young friend 
Madge, alias Miss Merivale |!’ 

A strange quiyer in his voice accompanied 
these words, and there was a suspicious glitter 
in his eye, though be sought to emulate gaiety 
of yoice-and mien, as he turned towards the 
girl, who still stood speechless and immovable 
like-a woman carved in stone. 

“For I designed to seek you, find you, 
Margaret, no matter how far from the haunts 
of men the pearl might chanee to be bidden— 
seek you in order to whisper that fate bail 
been far more kind to me than I deserved, and 
that I—I—in short, that I was now at last in ‘a 
position'to woo you, win yeu, wed you, darling 


Meg, without—without ‘the @anger of ‘your | 


cherishing in ‘that proud, wayward, rebellious 


heart of yours the vaguest momentary doubt of | 


me—the faintest, fleeciest suspicion. Ah ! 
dear Mrs. Wayland, you look amazed. Wel), 
interpretation and explanation shall follow m 
due course, At-present—pardon me, if I some- 
what unduly preswme upon your indulgence by 
talking in entigmas. 


do not draw'away from me, Madge, I came here 
with the intention of scouring the whole world, 
if needs ‘be, ‘till Ifound you, in order to—to 
ask you to forget the past—my wrongs not less 
than yours—to be noble enough mot only ‘to 


forgive, but likewise to tender me a rich re- | 


ward for sorrow and suffering in the past. 
Margaret —Madge! Look up, my pearl,my daisy, 
fairest still of mortal flowers! Look up, my 
own, and promise me some day to become my 
wife!” - 

But Madgestill hang her head and drew away 
from ‘him, her bosom just then shaken by a 
passion of sobs and tears suppressed—tears 
from a strangely mingled seurce of the purest, 
deepest emotion. 

How Madge eventually answered him who 
pleaded so fervently and well neither Cuthbert 
nor his wife ever knew, for Mary at this 
juncture laid her hand wpon her husband's 
arm, and gently, noiselessly, they stole away, 
leaving those two alone in the mystic gloaming, 


Madge is for the mowent | 
(as, indeed, it seems to me, she must ever be) | 
the one consideration—to me at any rate—of | 
paramount impdértance. Margaret, sweetheart ! | 


who were re-united at length to part no morte, 
until one soul should wing its flight to the 
Realms of ‘Light, there to await its kindred 
spirit. 

* * * 

“Bot I am ufiworthy—so unworthy, 
Eustace!” Madge whispered at length, whilst 
‘her face was hidden on the loyal’ breast -which 
‘throbbed for ‘her alone; “ and “I—T treated 
you so shamefully but a few brief months ago ! 
I fail to see how ycu-can believe I love you to- 
day, when I—I repulsed you with scorn sneha 
little while since. In your torn do you not 
fear that it is the worldly estate of Sir Eustace 
perigee ‘his social eminence, wealth and 
title ch now.tempt and dazzle.one who 
turned ‘a deaf and scorriful ear to the 
major’s suit? Oh! Eustace, you be 
haps——” 

“That you love me, Madge, as you have 
loved me ever—despite the wayward straggles 
of your mutinous heart, since the Gays when 
we wandered by the Meutre together, before— 
long before—that Avgnst night, when, like an 
unworthy coward, I ventured (unlicensed), to 
sully the maiden purity of your lips. Ah! the 
flavour cf your kisses” i once again he 
stooped his head and drank nectar from her 
mouth), ‘‘is fresh and sweet, and honeyed as 
of old. Madge, you love me now as you loved 
me then, and I—well, let me somewhat tardil 
confess, that though then I guessed it not, 
believe—I swear now, I believe you won my 
heart that sammer’s night beneath the lime- 
trees on the heights of Spa. We have been faith- 
tul—faithfal each to the other’s memory despite 
of intervening seas and years, changes of time 
and circumstances ; faithful in the past as we 
me be in the nae ae et ~— .~ life, 
my love—aye, faithful even unto death, Madge ! 
Say it chal be so.” 

“ Faithful to the end 1” she whispered, 
looking = him through happy, 
‘tests. “ tace, let us both together say, 
* Amen !’” and reverently as alittle child ghe 
gare her trembling hands. 

“Amen!” he answered, in deep, solemn 
tones, as he bent his head in the cool ni 

; and passing his arm about the girl, 
glanced heavenward, breathing, it may be, a 
silent vow, which he sedled with one long fer- 
vent kiss upon the soft lips, dearer far to bim 
than all the treasures of earth. 

“You trust me now, when our positions are 
reversed, although T wef oy and mistrusted 
you not 80 very long ago!” the girl whispered, 
brokenly, perhaps—womanslike—that the “last 
| word ”’m ight be hers. 

“Aye!” he answered, smiling. " Betause 
| T rate myself at my proper estimate an 
r 


nnhiless 
ve, per- 





which Margaret Merivale withal failed si 

to do, To think that even a penniless Maj: 

| could have loved your lucre and not yourself’! 
| Oh! Madge! foolish, foolish child! what a dear 
little goose you were! Now, tis true my pros- 
pective wealth and title might prove succulent 
baits tosome, perhaps; yet I think myself so 
fine a fellow, sweetheart, so well worth loving 
for myself alone, that Sand prefer to believe it is 
to the manifold attractions of your humble 
servant you have succumbed, and not to mere 
senseless, worldly dross! ‘Tell me, little one, 
am I wrong? thoegh, in truth, I scarcely need 
any terbal assurance from your lips!" 

‘‘Ah-! you trast me, Eustace! Trast me 
ever—we will trust each other tothe end, and 
henceforth know'no fear!” 

eo . * - - * 

When Sir Eustace Helvellyn and Miss Meri- 
vale rejoined the Waylands a few moments 
later it was to impart the startling intelligence 
that “they proposed to spend ‘historical 
lune de miel at—Spa!”’ 

** Bat—but it’s not the season, dear!” Mrs. 
Wayland faltered, struggling to be common- 
place, in order ‘to conceal the emotion with 
whieb apy germ eae in the tide of events 
ins 


«“ Love like ours is of all times and seasons, 
dear Aunt'Mary!” returned Helvellyn, bend- 
tg ‘his bronzed face wear to hers, and ‘brush- 





ing her cheak ‘with his dark moustache. “We 


, softly, 
blinding | 





intend to prove ourselves superior to fashion- 
able rnles and Jaws and regulations, Memories 
and.associations will assuredly suffice to crowd 
to absolute suffocation the deserted haunts 


| of the absent ¢lite at Spa, And “Madge, every 


evening wé’ll celébrate a joyous féte du nuit /”’ 

Madge langhed shyly, self-consciously, with- 
al; whilst Cuthbert Wayland energetically pre- 
tested that there was an aroma of mystery 
about this insinuation, and that he, moreover, 
felt it hard—* oncommonly hard, to ba denicd 
participation in that which evidently consti- 
tuted so very excéllent a joke! ” 

But the jianeées continued to smile at one 
another in a confidential and suggestive fashion 

eculiar to their conditian, and Cuthbert Way- 
‘land never arrived atany satisfactory solution 
of what he henceforth ‘styled “ that profound 
enigma, touching the tte du nuit /” 

Hélvellyn urges him from time to time to 
** give it up, ol 1 better give it up!’’ but 
the parson invariably responds, with a sapient 
nod, that he has “ cracked harder nuts before 
now in his time, and generally found the ker- 
nel hardly warranted such an expenditure of 
dental force!” 

[TH= END.] 








FACETLZ. 


—— 


A xuw book is entitled “Short Sayings of 
Great Men.” When are we to have ‘‘Great 
Sayings of Short Men? ” 


Recstxss of orthography, an impas*ioned 


swain wrote: “Mary, 1 love the well!" She 


replied that ‘she was glad ‘he was'a teetotaller. 


Mousic-Tzscuze to Scmouar: “ You see that 
note with an open space? That's a whole 
note. Can yon remember that?’’—Scholar : 
‘“*Yes’m—a whale note that has a hole in it.” 


Tue man who turned round to take one long 
backward look ata pretty girl the other day, 
was brought - rather suddenly when he 
bumped against his indignant wife. 


Laxvnapy {to boarder, who has passed ‘his 
cup six times): “You are very'foud of coffee, 
Mr. Smith.”—Mr. Smith: “ Yes, ma’am, it 
looks as if I was, when I am willing to swallow 
so much water for the sake of getting a little.” 

“ Wauy, Fidlike to know,” saida lady to 2 
judge, ‘‘camnot ‘a woman become a successful 
lawyer ?”’—‘ Because she’s too find of giving 
her epinioa without pay,” answered the judge. 
‘Awfulman! 

‘A-woune «composer has just written for a 

rano voice a beautiful song, entitled, 

“ Would that I were young again!” It has 

been iso’ much time wasted. The woman can’t 
‘be found who will sing it. 


A matTHEMatictan being. asked by a_stout- 
fellow, ‘ Tf two pigs weigh twenty pounds, how 
much will a large hog weigh ?” replied, Jump 
into the scales, and I will tell you imme- 
diately.” 

Suz sat down at the piano, cleared ber 
throat, and commenced to harmonize, Her 
first ‘selection was, ‘‘I cannot sing the old 
songs,’ and a gloom fell on the company as 2 
young man in the corner whispered, “ And we 
trust: you.are not familiar with the new ones.” 

Wuutt Henderson was introduced to Dr. 
Johnson in Bolt Court, he asked ithe doctor's 
opinion of the new tragedy of ** Dido” and its 
‘author. “ Sir,” said Johnson, “1 never did 
the man an ipjary, yet he would read his 
tragedy to me.” 

Guan HE save tue Rete—“‘ Urcle Ben,” 
said eld Bob, *“here’s dat ten dollars what yer 
lent me sbove'a year ago.” “ Brudder Bob, I 
is greatly surprised at de course what yerself 
is now takin’, ’Fore Hebten, I nebber 
‘spected ter git dat mo: agin’, an’ I’d dun 
thought dat. I had gin de ag | ter yer.’ 
“fF dat’s de case, Uncle Ben, I'll jes’ put it 
back inter my pocket. I always make it a rule 
nebber ter disappoint a man.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Turns has been particularly little shooting 
at Sandringham this season, although phea- 
sants, partridges, and hares have been un- 
usually -plentiful. Rabbits, however, the 
Prince’s keepers ‘have ‘had orders to keep 
down. 

AurHouGH arrangements were made for the 
happy event in the Duke of Albany’s family 


to take place at Buckingham Palace, ‘it has Son aiaeened tethamin. ch te "haeanceen 
n Eng ; ‘ ’ 


been considered expedient for it to eccour at 
Windsor Castle, as more quiet ean be gained 
there than in town, as the London ‘season will 
goon be beginning. 


An accident, which might have been attended 
with ‘fatal consequences, happened ‘to the 
Margquis\of Stafford the other day while out 
with the Staffordshire hounds, of which he is 
master. In taking a gate his pam ho horse 
came ‘in contact with the t ost bar, and 
threw its rider, dislocating his shoulder, which 
was set in Newcastle-under-Lyne, but fortu- 
nately later in the day the marquis was able 
to drive back to Trentham. 


Tae marriage of the Rev. R. Melvie Gore 
Browne, youngest son of the Bish 
chester, with the Hon. Agnes 
took place recently, was solemnized at St. 
Martin'’s-in-the-Fieldés. ‘The bride, who was 
attired in rich ivory white satin, trimmed with 
chenille and ‘beaded fringe, and a tulle veil 
and wreath of orange blossom, was attended 
bya , who bore her train, and was habited 
in a black velvet costume, with steel buttons 
aud old Jace rnfiles. The five bridesmaids 
wore dresses of ivory Indian cashmere, the 
skirts halfway up trimmed ‘with narrow 
flounces, prick: with lace and draped across 
the front with cream moiré. Their hats were 
drawn white silk, trimmed with satin, lace, 
and smo 

Mz, Giapstorz was present at the last day 
of the Carnival fétes at Nice, when the weather 
was bright and ‘sunny, and all was pleasure 
andfan. ‘The Premier, unfortunately for‘him, 
wore é-tall hat (the only one seen in the town) ; 
consequently, he was made the target for allthe 
confetti, which he received in good part,daugh- 
ing merrily throughout the proceedings. His 
face, however, he protected with the usnal wire 
mask, Although Mr. Gladstone did not. throw 
any confetti himself, Mrs. and Miss Gladstone 
were remarkably energetic in returning the 
pellets, and constantly showered them upon 
the passing crowd. The Prince of Wales was 
also ent, but drove in-am open carriage in 
the Corso procession enveloped in a mask and 
domino, thereby preserving well his incognito. 
On an earlier day the Prince was on the Pro- 
menadedes Anglaisat the “ Battle of Flowers,” 
and was ‘himself the object of several fioral 
missiles, 

Tupae was recently solemnized at Marchwiel 
Church the marriage of Mr. Edmund ‘Bowen 
Bernard, son of the late Mr. William Dallas 
Bernard, Deputy Commissary-General of 
Ceylon, with Arabella Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Benjamin Piercy, of March- 
wiel Hall. The bride, who was given away 
by her father, was met at the porch ‘by 
her six bridesmaids. The bride’s dress was of 
velvet brocade, with bodice and train of ivory 
satin, trimmed with ‘a passementerie of white 
jet and pearl embroidery. ‘The veil was of 
white tulle. The bridesmaids wore pretty 
costumes of pale pink nun’s cloth, trimrhed 
with dark crimson plush and pale pink rib- 
bons; the,two first wore crimson toques with 
pale pink aigrettes, the other four large Rem- 
brandt hats, trimmed feathers and ‘pink 
aigrettes. They carried bouquets, tied with 
crimson ribbon, an4M ‘wore gold bangles, the 
gift of the bridegroom, and sprays of pink 
tlowera on. bodices, fastened with gold brooches 
set in pearls, the gift of the bride’s father. 
The bride’s travelling dress was of dark tailor- 
made cloth, with coat to match, and toque of 
timson velvet, 





STATISTICS, 


THraTres In Evrore.—According to a recent 
return there were, Jast year, 1,457 theatres ‘in | 
Italy heads the list with 348; next | 
comes France, with 337 ; Germany, 194; Spain, | 


-Earope. 


160 ; Great Britain, 150.; Austria. and Hungary, 

132; Russia, 44; Belgium, 84; Hollend, 22; 

Switzerland, 20; Sweden and Norway, 18; 

Portugal, 16; Denmark, 10; and Turkey and 

Greece, 4 each. Of these24 were burnt down, 

apiece in France and Spain, and one in Bel- 
m, Sweden, Bulgaria, and Rowmayis. 

Tur Tevernong.—it is stated that-thereiare 
12,325 subecribers in Boston, 4060 m New 
York, 2,422 in Paris, 1,600 in London, 600 in 
Vienna, and 581 in Berlin. It is estimated 
that there are upwards of 100,000 in the whele 
of the United States, certain.emall towns, with 
a population less than 1,000, having 30 to 60 
subsctibers. Consequently, in these latter 
places, there is a telephone to every 20 inhabit- 
ants; whilein Zurich it is 1 t0 200; in New 
York, ‘1 to 500; "Brussels, 1 to'800; Paris, 1 to 
1,000 ; Berlin, 1 to 2,000; London, 1 to 3,000 ; 
and §t. Petersburg, '1 to 4,000. 





GEMS, 


Want of good sense is the worst of poverty. 

Ir is upon the smooth ice we slip; the 
roughest path is safest. 2 

A nostex part of every true life is to learn 
to undo whatis wrongly done. 

He who does his best, however little, is 
always to be distinguished from him who does 
nothing. : 

A rarseE friend is like the shadow on the 
sun-dial, appearing in-sunshine and vanishing 
in shade. 

To tell men that they cannot help them- 
selves is to fling them into re ‘ss and 
despair. 

Tue mainspring of a man’s actions is 
hidden from view, as is the mainspring of a 
watch. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Crexsz Biscurrs.—Take equal quantities of 
butter, grated cheese, and flour;use cayenne 
pepper to taste; mix with water to a light 
dough, cut out, and bake ina quick oven ten 
minutes. 

Fruueten Sores.—Egg and bread-crumb 
the fillets, then make each one into a roll; 
fill the interior with lobster or cod roe, and 
fry in boiling fat. Frequen 
are not filled, but served with little tufts of 
scalded parsley on the top. Anchovy sauce is 
served with them. 

Jexsex Wonvers.—1}b, flour, 30z. butter, 
8o0z. white sugar, alittle nutmeg, ground ginger, 
and lemon peel ; beat four eggs and knead all 
well together; a taste of brandy will be an 
improvement. Roll them 3in. thick, cut off a 
small slice and roll into'an oval, not too thin ; 
cut two slits in it, but not through either end ; 
pass the left hand through the aperture to the 
right, and throw into boiling fat. A brass or 
metal skillet ‘is best to cook them in ; about five 
minutes to cook them, turn once. 

CavuuirLower av Gratin.—Boil cacliflower 
and drain ; rub the dish you wish to sorve it in 
with butter. ‘Put cauliflower on dish with a 
little white pepper, salt, and cheese (grated) 
over it. For'the sauce, put a piece of butter 


the size of an egg, with a handfal of flour, in a 


saucepan with-a glass of milk; stir constantly ; 
when boiling pour over cauliflower : sprinkle :a 
few ‘breadcrumbs -over; stick some pieces of 
butter all over, and put ‘in the oven for ten 
minutes. 


the fillets | 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Wrrp cats still haunt South Germany, 
although their existence was not suspected till 
the recent floods drove the createres from their 
homes. One hunter shot twoinan hour, each 
cat being the size of a well-grown fox. 


_A warx from Rome to Paris in -twenty- 
eight days is shortly to bo undertaken by a 
practised Italian pedestrian for a'wager. ‘fhe 
winnings will be given to the victims of the 
floods in France and Italy. 
_ Recarp ror Wives’ Fur.iwes.—If your wife 
is sensitive do not ignore the fact. Refrain 
from jesting with her on a subjeet in which 
there is danger’of wounding her feelings. Re- 
member that she treasures every word you 
utter. Donct treet your wife with inattention 
incompany. Do not upbraid your wife in the 
presence of a third person; the sense of your 
disregard for her feelings will prevent her 
acknowledging her fanlt. If you would have 
& pleasant home and:a cheerful wife, pass your 
evenings under yourown roof. Do not be stern 
and silent in your own house and remarkable 
for sociability elsewhere. Take your sunshine 
home with you. 


Anapr Pasna’s voyage to Ceylon from Egypt 
was made in good weather with frech winds. 
On reaching Colombo on the 10th January a 
large number of people:came on board, prin- 
cipally natives, and it was in vain that the 
captain tried to keep them off. Large numbers 
were also at the landing place, where they 


waited from early morning till the afternoon. 


Among the last to land was Arabi. On landing 
the people crowded round him, fairly mobbing 
him. Some kissed his clothes and some got 
down on their‘knees and kissed his boots. The 
party were driven away in carriages to the 
Cimuamon Gardens, where they were located 
in some handsome bungalows. ‘Notone of them 
appeared to regret his lot ; they neverexhibit«d 
any symptoms of fear, and believed a happy 
future to be before them. 


A Rassn’s bed, worthy of the Arabian 
Nights, is being made in Paris for an Indian 
potentate. The bedstead is of satinwood, 
richly carved and ornamented with silver 
plates in repoussé work, adorred with bouquets 
of roses, pinks, and corn, the Rajah’s arms 
being placed at the head. At cach corner 
stands respectively a bronze statue of a Greek, 
Spanish, Italian, .and French girl, each tinted 
according te the complexion ef her race, and 
wearing « ‘suiteble-hued wig, either bleck, 
blonde, chestnut, or anburn, These damsels 
have moveable eyes, and. their only ornament 
is a gold-made bracelet round one arm, which 
waves over the sleeper cither a fan ora yak’s 
tail fly-fepper. The sleeper’s further evjoy- 
ment is heightened by an ingenious arrange- 
ment in the mattress, which, as soou as any 
ove lies down, plays a'seleetion of airs. by M. 
Gounod. 

Bors Hanps.—It is wise to learn to write 
avith both hands for many reasons. Writers’ 
cramp-ean be cured in no way but by rest. if 
a man, be he a copyist, clerk, or a telegraphiet, 
sits down and writes for eight, ten or twelve 
hours a day as fast.as be can, he must expect 
to suffer, unless he is unusually strong. We 
must bave muscular bands and nervous con- 
nections which are liable to be overstrained and 
worn out. If a wire used by a telegraph man 
gets out of ord«r he sends bis messages over 
another wire; if the owner of a few horses 
ride one till the animal can do no more work, 
he gives him a rest fora while. Just so, if a 
man suffering from.cramp in the hand and 
arm wantstogetcured he must rest. To think 
of effecting a cure by the ure of liniments is 
nonsence. Nature, and nature alone, added, 
perhaps, by bathing with cold water, which 
acts as a tonic, can restore a cramped or tired 
arm. Why'should not‘people who have a great 
deal of writing to do learn or write with both 
han Then when one needs a rest thecther 
ean be on duty. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Vera Sante.—Our advice is to have nothing to do 
with German lotteries. 

Everarp (Kingsland).—The hair is a pretty shade of 
light brown. 

Emma —If he absconded he is always liable to be 
punished. - 

Autre and Atice,—We do not insert matrimonial 
advertisements. 


Tissy.—A prescriptive title fs obtained by twenty-one 
years’ undisturbed possession. 

Errie.—The father can be ‘compelled to maintain his 
children, and can be punished for deserting them. 


L. G.—The rates are due when made, and you have n° 
alternative but to pay them. The case is, no doubt, 
hard one, but you must put up with it. 


Epcar Raven.—The story “‘He Loves me, He Loves 
me Not,” ran through twenty-four numbers, post free 
three shillings. 

F. Lennarp.—Consult a practical wheelwright. You 
do not describe the kind of work to be done by the cart 
or its size or weight. 

Vio.et will be glad if any one can tell her the rules of 
‘*California Jack,” a new game of cards. We are glad 
she liked the story named. 

L. F.—The best and most effective wash for dry and 
stubborn hair is made by dissolving one and a half ounce 
(avoirdupois) of glycerine in one pint (imperial) of any 
fragrant distilled water, as rose, or orange, or elder- 
flowers, 


D. Y. P.—To make the quince mucilage, often used as 
a bandoline, boil for ten minutes one drachm of quince 
seeds in half a pint of water, and strain it well. Only 
small quantities should be prepared as it decomposes 
rapidly. . 

Enqurrer.—A genuine Cremona violin, by Stradivarius 
would be extremely valuable. The exact price wo 
be pew one. Apply to a respectable dealer or adver- 
tise t. 

8. D.--Call on the young lady, and be as friendly and 
agreeable as if nothing had occurred to mar your in- 
timacy. If you are discreet and agreeable, you will win 
—— your bride, though she have a dozen brothers- 

n-law. 


L. 0. P.—At table a gentleman will always see that 
the lady is h to all that she requires before helping 
himself to anything. He will also look out for her wants. 
and see that they are supplied during the entire meal 
before considering himself. 


8. T. D.—The more you seek the love of such a man 
the less you will get it. -The best way to bring him to 
his senses is to follow the advice of your mother and pay 
no more attention tohim. Treat him with indifference, 
~ ~ the supplications come from him, if any are to 

made. 


Poor Wipow.— We cannot recommend any gated 
bank or guarantee its stability. not deposit your 
money in the Post Office Savings Bank? or buy Corsols 
through the same means? You can obtain full informa- 
tion at any post-office. 


Voutarre (Liverpool). — The value would be purely 
arbitrary and depend upon the quantity of his corres- 
pondence still in existence, Write to the Chief Librarian 
of the British Museum, London, who would probably be 
able to give you the information you réquire. We cannot 
publish private addresses. 


W. 8. L.—1. The 2nd November, 1844, was a Saturday. 
2. The portrait is that of a handsome young ‘ellow. 3. 
You cannot learn music without daily practice, but in 
the case of the voice it would be better to practice at 
intervals for a short time. Cold beef tea is the best 
thing to strengthen the voice. 


Cora M.—Leaded tin plate is made by coating thin 
sheet iron with an alloy of lead and tin. The lead is 
largely in exce s of the tin, but there is always some of 
the latter present. We cannot tell you just how long 
the article has been in the market. It is well-known to 
all the dealers in tin plate and roofing materials. 


CyntTaia.—Possibly it would be a good plan to let the 
young man understand that you can get on very well 
without him. It is time he proposed, and you should 
let him know that you do not intend to encoura: 
any dangler or flirt. Your parents may be able to help 
you to bring him to terms, and we advise you to seek 
their assistance. 


Hitpa.—Probably you have acted in a diffident and 
nervous manner when in the company of the young lady. 
Such behaviour rather tends to injure a young man in 
the estimation of alady. You should endeavour to gain 
self-confidence. Do not try to force the acquaintance. 
Strive to be pleasant and easy in society when you meet 
your lady acquaintance. 


Dick Deapeyve.—When walking or sitting throw your 
shoulders well back, and keep them in that = on. 
By doing this, the trouble of which you complain will 
disa in the course of time. Shoulder braces are 
considered to be useful in producing the desired result, 
and, consequently, it would be advisable to wear a pair 
of them. you can the time exercise with 
dumb-bells or Indian clubs, both of which have 
a tendency to strengthen and develop the muscles 
of the back and chest. Be careful, however, while in- 
dulging in this exercise, never to over-tax your strength, 
but — feeling slightly fatigued desist until the follow- 
ing day. 





A Passino CLoup.—An invitation to a wedding should 
be written in the third yt FE 
parents of the bride ; ¢.g., “‘ Mr. Mrs. requ 
—— of Mr. Jones's company at the wedding of their 

ughter, Emily.” The name of the church and the 
hour the ceremony takes should then be added, 
and at the bottom ‘“‘ at one o'clock,” or what- 
ever time it takes place. 


Aticz,—You had better get brother to invite the 
gentleman to call, even your house not be 
very elegant. The young man could not probably afford 
botter it case that he shauld marry « wife. Do not visit 
your neighbour too often, as it may appear that are 
ares bee tp Let him do the . It 
would better to let your father become acquainted 
with your lover and his circumstances. 


M.J. N.—One of the stro and easiest aj 


that composed o! 


A uickly to the edges, and firmly together, 
Ape a wil torn become set and strong. Mix but a 
small quantity at once, as it hardens very quickly. 

L. R. N.—A lady who 


or a series of putes should be exceedingly 
catulogue all the names to whom she desires to extend 





to give a dinner oH 
careful to | 


the hospitalities of her house. From all these she — 


should select and 
other pleasantly, either by reason of positive sympathy, 
or by an agreeable contrast of tastes, interests, or 
sentiments. 


C. H. B.—1. To ask a lady for her company to attend 
a ball or any public gathering is done in the same 
manner as pon FR her to allow him to pony ma her 
home. You will ask her to ‘honour you with her com- 
pany.” 2. A gentleman need not always walk on the 
right side of a lady, but will al consider which side 
he can the best protect her from the crowd. 


THE HAPPIEST TIME, 


I. 


How sweet the tender memory 

Of other, happier days ; 

in hand, with childish glee, 

We went our pleasant ways. 
With tireless feet, up hill and down, 

In spring-time sweet, or summer's glow, 
Or when the autumn woods were brown, 

Or winter whitened all with snow. 


II. 


Past mossy mill, or babbling brook, 
And. thickets where the partridge whirred ; 
And many a 4 glade and nook, 
Made vocal with the song of bird. 
By leafless grores, with shout and song, 
O’er icy fields, or frozen stream, 
The miles to school seemed never long— 
Oh, happy childhood, happier dream. 


M. W. D. 


Comet.—Lycopodium, or club moss, obtainable at any 
herbalist’s, is best for disagreeable perspiration of the 
hands. They should be occasionally dipped in it while 
at work. 2. The wine should be taken round on a small 


up those who will affect each | 


| stance, and only sh 


_ he should 


| drun! 
' called “entire,” meaning 


W. 8S. L.—We have been unable to ascertain the where- 


communication. Perhaps you 
are called ‘“rocking-stones,” which are so placed and 
accurately adjusted on the point or of another 
stone or stones, that, when touched by the test 
, or rot tee will oscillate t 
slightest fear of its f or dis; t. 
met with in Brittany and Corn 
Apa. —Coloured waters, such as are employed by some 
in filling their show-bottles, uire careful 
mix one conversant with methods 
employed, besides w they must be filtered co | 
y through powdered glass in a glass funnel. 
Neutral m ¢ salts, that have neither the tendency 
to oxidize or to reduce, are best em! for the pur- 
pose. After being exposed to the t for a few weeks, 
these mixtures, as a goneral rule, require a second fil- 
tration. 
DowaLp.—A man has pop right to by Bera | 
ht-w 1 to accept poverty w' nor t 
o— onouratle for a ee man LA — himsett i 
a who possesses a large fortune un e aske 
ae ccasent of her von ha \e a is easier 
man to propose him- 
an apes jand 44 live on her aeney 
ever afterwards, but it is an igno , and one 
which parents and guardians should ett delad their 
charges against. : i 
Smas M.—1. It may not be necessary for a gentleman 
to raise his hat when speaking to a lady, or at any other 
time, but it is customary for him to do so in every 
manners and an indication 
of gentle bi ;.to negléct to do so would be to 
stamp him as ungentlemanly, and shows a lack of 
common courtesy. 2. If a gentleman desires to accom- 
pany a lady home from church he will first’ ascertain if 
she is a by any other escort, and if she is not 
i he can have the honour of escorting her 





home. 


8. N.—The name porter” as applied to a kind of 
beer is said to have originated from its having been 
k by porters in the city of London. It was also 
h Sct the ‘scan ‘Savon 
from one cask, tho ) u avours 
of the tien tase ets Hawes **ale,” “beer,” and 


i Ph ond which it was viously 
draw from 


half,” (i.e., half 
vi thires thirds” (ce. a third of ale 
' was called for. Porter took the p 


| tenant for life or for years he can 
|. without consultin, 


y; och gues glass: should be placed on the tray, © 


tra: 
filled from decanter and put back in its place, care 
en not to fill it too full. 3. Writing fair, but 
sm: 


D. R. B.—Almost all the marbles in which boys take 


such delight are made at Oberstein, in Germany. At | 
; } should marry 
this place there are large agate quarries and m‘lis, and | tenn; ack teleoiek ia tee to be worthy of your love. 


the stray bits of agate are made into marbles. The stone 
= first —— me 24 small _ pe y a ee then 
rown e hopper of a jally to 
the purpose. It takes about fifteen ae to a out 
half a bushel of these-articles, 
Braycue.—i. To make Pikelets or Crum 


quartern of flour and water into a smooth batter, 
a little salt ; then stirin a of yeast, 


: Mix a 


tablespoonful 
and put the mixture into a om by the fire to rise. Bake | 


on a muffin stove. 2. You are probably suffering from 
indigestion ; try a little carbonate of soda in water 
before meals—say as much as will be on a sixpence in 
half a wine-glass of water. 


Jonn Buxt.—If your father is the absolute owner of 
the pro he can sell it, and even if he is only 
of his interes: 

. If it is strictly entailed it will 
and he cannot break the 


intestat ! e@ pro- 
perty in many ra roel would go + you. 
yu were ve nature of the property and your 
Pe interest ta 3%, a mere definite reply ‘could be 


given. 
L. 8. D.—1. In a book written by Thomas Paine, en- 
ely a Ep Ta ir 
m wi ex; n refe’ 
doubt Sis aanived: “The sublime and the ridiculous 
are often so nearly related that it is difficult to class 
them separately. below oe sublime makes 


by 
Cowper's “Task,” Book iV. 2. Read the 
Suirt,” by Thomas Hood, in which will be found the 
lines you seem so desirious of possessing. 
R. L.—Of course a girl whom you 


In fact, we do not know any that would express 
too atrongly the meanness and weakness of a man who 
would let a few sneers and laughs from chance uain- 
tances drive him away from a woman he loved, and who 
loved him in return. You seem to attach too much im- 
to what — think of you; do what you 
le ee eo do —<_— let what agg hg 
ink sway you. any persons but yo 
vaauives, or your om Tntimate friends, have the im- 
pertinence to offer advice about an; : — L, -yot _ 
sacred as your marriage, you are ly jus’ n le 
them know, sharply and decidedly, how very uncall 
for is their interference. 





Esquirer.— The Christian names of the Emp of 
are Friedrich Wilhelm Ludwig. His family 
name is Hohenzollern. Prince Bismarck is Chancellor 
of the German Empire, President of the Council of 
Ministers of Prussia, or, as we should call it, the Cabinet, 
and at the same time he is Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
He is a hereditary member of the upper house of the 
Prussian Parliament, a general of cavalry, and the 
colonel of a regiment. 
Littte Marp.—1. Secret 
riages should not be 
as, in the generality of cases, 
purpose on the vart of the man in thus bin his 
affianced to secrecy. He should be manly enough to 
assert his love for you, and endeavour in every way to 
opinion of your ents. Under extra- 
ry circumstances, it would be best to consult some 
confidential friend, who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the case, and on that account is better fitted to advise 
you than weare. 2. Present the gentleman with some 
useful article, as a dressing-case, a pair of slippers, &. 
8. A young lady when engaged would be very 
improperly if she accepts the a of another gentle- 
man without first consulting her betrothed. 


ments and secret mar- 
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